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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE SCHEMER.—No. IX. 


"THE Stork in the Heaven know- 
eth her appointed times”——Yes, and 
with a wifdom fuperior to that of 
man, fhe obferves them punctually. 
The whole animate and inanimate 
creation afford to thoughtlefs man a 
daily, nay, an hourly leffon of the moft 
exact punctuality. Were we but wife 
enough to follow thefe ftriking exam- 
ples, how many difappointments and 
vexations would be avoided—how 
many loffes would be prevented ! Could 
we introduce into human affairs the 
fame punctuality that is fo confpicuous 
in all the works of Creation, how 
regularly and, of courfe, how happily 
would our time glide on. 

But I fear 1 might fill a whole 
paper in a moralizing ftrain without 
making a fingle convert. “ It is all 
very true,” will be the remark of 
every reader, “ but what is this to 
me?” So that I believe it will be beft 
to point out a few particular inftances 
of the want of punctuality, and leave 
it to my readers to make the applica- 
tion to their own cafes. 

I do not recollect whether the 
Romans ever erected a temple to 
punétuality, but fhould fufpect the 
merchants among{t them muft have 
done fo; for I prefume mankind are 
a good deal alike, in different ages 
and countries; and, with us, a per- 
fon who keeps his engagements 
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punctually is dignified with the moft 
exalted of all titles, that of a good 
man. 

It would be wafting time and paper 
to give leffons of punctuality to the 
trading world: the auri sacra fames 
does this fo effeCtually, that the pen 
of the moralift would, indeed, be 
lighter than a feather in fuch an 
attempt. 

There is, however, another defcrip- 
tion of men, amongft whom this virtue, 
though moft effential, is fhamefully 
negle&ted. Philadelphia has produced 
more focieties for charitable and other 
ufeful purpofes, than any other city I 
have ever known. The wafte of time 
to the punctual members of thefe affo- 
ciations is very great, and I am fure 
they will be much obliged to the 
Schemer, for any hints he may offer 
for a reform. 

As far as my obfervations go, it is 
generally the same members of thefe 
focieties who are always deficient in 
punctuality. This has fuggefted to 
me a fcheme, which I flatter myfelf 
will produce the defired amendment. 
Do&or Franklin, when in London, 
obferving that his friend Sir John 
Pringle, wrote a very illegible hand, 
afked him why he did not try to mend 
it? Sir John excufed himfelf by 
alleging his age and the difficulty 
of the attempt. The doctor remarked 
to him that, asthere were but twenty- 
four letters in the alphabet, and but 
fix or eight in which he was ets 
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if he would but ftrive to form thefe 
better there would be no further ob- 
ftacle. Sir John followed his advice, 
and afterwards wrote a very plain 
hand.—Now, if the members of any 
fociety would but undertake to re- 
form the few defaulters amongft them, 
I think the fame confequences would 
follow.x—They would foon have a 
punctual fet. 

An ingenious friend of mine in- 


forms me that he has it in contem-, 


plation to form a Punctua! Club. 
This would be one of the ufeful no- 
velties, that I fhould be glad to fee 
encouraged. 

There is another clafs of uncer- 
tain men who often occafion great 
lofs and trouble to their acquaint- 
ance: I mean thofe borrowers of 
books, who are not punctual in re- 
turning them. Some of thefe will 
keep a book until they forget where 
it came from, and even imagine it is 
their own. How many fets have 


been broken by this practice—how 
many libraries thinned—how many a 
philofopher has been mortified when 


he expected to confult fome intereft- 
ing work in his collection, and it 
was not to be found ; perhaps fome 
great authority to be introduced ; 
fome favorite point to be eftablifhed; 
and lo! he meets with nothing but 
difappointment and vexation! 

If thefe troublers of philofophic 
repofe would either return the bor- 
rowed volume when they have read 
it, or, if they did not read it at all, 
return it within the time they might 
be fuppofed to have fpent in the peru- 
fal of it; they would not only fave 
their own credit, but contribute very 
largely indeed to the tranquillity and 
happinefs of that clafs of their fel- 
low citizens, who are continually 
devoting their time and talents to the 
improvement of mankind. 

In the common engagements of 
life, puntuality is no lefs called for. 
Pratt, in an account of the life af the 
great Howard, informs us, that this 
real philanthropift had one day pro- 
mifed him a vilit, but that he entirely 


gave up the expectation of feeing 
him on account of a violent rain. 
He tells us, however, “ as my clock 
{truck twelve, Mr. Howard entered 
the door; ‘and on exprefling my fur- 
prife at feeing him, he was equally 
aftonifhed to find that I could fuppofe 
any kind of weather would hinder 
him from keeping his word.” 

It is well known, that the greateft 
character this country ever produced, 
has always been moft fcrupulouily 
exact in keeping his engagements, 
whether of bufinefs or recreation. 
No confideration could ever make 
him deviate from his determined 
pun@uality. The remark has indeed 
been made with the ftricteft propri- 
ety, that there never was a great man 
who was deficient in this point. 

It is in faét a deviation from truth 
not to be punctual; and the man who 
can depart from his promife in this 
refpe&, deferves not to be regarded as 
a perfon of veracity. If I accept of 
an invitation to dine at a particular 
hour, or of any appointment in civil 
fociety, I certainly engage to attend 
punctually at the time agreed on, 
whether it be for recreation or bufi- 
nefs. The default of others in not 
keeping their appointments, is no 
more an apology for my following 
their example, than the commiffion 
of arobbery or a murder by another, 
would be a palliation for my becom- 
ing a thief or a murderer. 

I have often thought the too gene- 
ral cuftom of inviting to funerals an 
hour before the time, has been one of 
the chief caufes of the want of punc- 
tuality amongft use A judicious and 
valuable clergyman of this city, being 
requefted to give fuch an invitation 
from the pulpit, informed his congre- 
gation that fuch was the requeft made 
to him, but he could not utter a falfe- 
hood by announcing it in the manner 
defired. The quarter, and half hour’s 
allowance for variation in watches 
muft certainly have arifen from the 
fame fource as the above—an impro- 
per eftimation of the value of time, 
and the want of a due regard to truth. 

Would 
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Would mankind pay a proper re- 
fpeét to the principles and dictates of 
truth on every occafion, they would 
find punctuality as neceffary as it is 
ufeful. The bufinefs of human life 
would then go on with regularity 
and cheerfulnefs; and the Lords of 
the creation would not have fo often 
to acknowledge their inferiority to 
the beasts that perish. 


_ —————— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
SUICIDE. 
S ELF-PRESERVATION is a 


principle fo general in its influence 
that it is fuppofed to be charac- 
teriftic of every animated being. 
Nay, vegetables have been thought to 
be endowed with this principle. It 
implies a love of life : It prompts us 
to fhrink from danger when it 
threatens our exiftence, and to em- 
ploy thofe means which tend to pre- 
ferve and prolong our being. I have 
often liftened to harangues on the 
facrednefs and univerfality of this 
principle. Appealing to my own 
feelings, I find a fufficient proof of 
its ftrength ; Yet, when I look upon 
the world, I obferve numerous in- 
ftances of fuicide—an act which feems 
to prove the previous fubverfion of 
this principle. If, of my own accord, 
I kili myfelf, it feems to follow that 
exiftence is no longer of any value, 

What can prompt me to this act ! 
The loading of a piftol, and the 
pulling of a trigger with the muzzle 
directed to my head, can fearcely in 
any cafe become an undeliberate and 
involuntary act. I may pull my 
handkerchief ; may wind a ftring 
round my fore-finger ; may thruft 
tobacco into my mouth, or {nuff into 
my noftrils, while, at the fame time, 
my mind is vehemently engaged in 
converfation or reflection, While 
doing this I am unconfcious of being 
thus employed. When it is done, I 
have no direct remembrance of it. 
Thefe acts therefore are mechanical ; 
they are performed without the in- 


terference of the will: whatever 
effets flow from them, thefe effets 
are not forefeen, and the aéts are not 
performed with a view to thefe 
effets. Not fo the a& of fuicide. 
I may be habituated to the ufe of 
a piftol, or to the preparation of 
drugs, but I can fcarcely employ the 
one or the other for my own deftruc- 
tion, without clearly forefeeing and 
defigning this end. My refolution, 
is regularly formed in purfuance of 
fome motive. What motives can 
dictate to an human being a refolu- 
tion like this ? 

A friend of mine had a fick wife, 
and a ftarving family: He had been 
unfortunate, and was involved in debt: 
His creditors had haraffed him with 
infults and profecutions: Villain 
and liar had been repeatedly founded 
in his ears: A quarter’s rent was un- 
paid, and his landlord had been fre- 
quent in his calls and loud in his 
demands: Thefe being ineffectual, 
the law had interpofed, and a diftrefs 
had been levied on his goods. The 
next day they would be fold to the 
higheft bidder. The clothing of his 
children was deficient : The laft ftick 
of fire-wood was confumed: The 
keeneft blafts of December whiftled 
through his dwelling: Ever and 
anon the bell at the door rang an un- 
welcome peal: It was an infolent 
creditor, who poured forth menaces 
and reproaches. What was to be 
done in this extremity? My friend’s 
mind was full of horror and con- 
fufion: His legs carried him almoft 
mechanically to his defk: He un- 
locked, opened, and took out a bank 
note of fifty dollars. 

This fum had been intrufted to 
him by a friend, who refided in the 
Weft-Indies, for the purpofe of de- 
fraying the maintenance of a child 
of that friend, who lived at a board- 
ing fchool in this city. In three 
days the.demand, on account of this 
child, would be made upon him, and 
this fum was appropriated to dif- 
charge it. J néed not paint the 
conflicts and ftruggles which took 
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place in his heart between the urgen- 
cies of prefent wants, and his fenfe 
of honefty. Temptations had hitherto 
been powerful, but had been repelled. 
Now driven to the verge of defpair, 
he was no longer a mafter of his 
actions, and he refolved to obviate 
the moft imminent calamity by em- 
ploying this fum in the payment of 
his rent. He crufhed the paper in 
his hand, and hurried to his land- 
lord’s houfe. His eyes were fixed to 
the earth ; he walked with a fwiftnefs 
that approached to running ; he {trove 
to fhut out the remorfe which the 
mere forefight of this act produced. 
His efforts to this end only plunged 
him deeper into painful mufing and 
made him more infenfible to all ex- 
ternal objects. 

He was ufhered into his landlord’s 
prefence, and he prepared to execute 
his purpofe. He opened his clenched 
fingers; but the note was gone. He 
fearched with mifgiving heart, his 
pockets: He thook every part of his 
drefs, but in vain. The note had 
irrecoverably difappeared ! 

What had become of it? He 
ftood for a moment fufpended in 
thought : He tafked his recolle&tion : 
He paffed in fwift review the inci- 
dents that had happened within the 
laft ten minutes : He pondered upon 
each. His uncertainty quickly va- 
nifhed, and the idea of the fate of the 
note darted, with lightning fpeed, into 
his mind. The thought completed 
his diftrattion. He muttered curfes 
and execrations  againft the light of 
Heaven, and the day that gave him 
being, and rufhed into the ftreet. 

What had become of it? This 
man had contracted an habit of 
chewing paper. This habit he was, 
as is ufual, moit prone to indulge in 
moments of abftraction, when his 
mind was moft abforbed by recollec- 
tions of the paft, or prognoitics of the 
future. On this occafion, uncon- 
{cious of what he was doing ; buried 
in intenfe and anxious thought, he 
had put the note into his mouth and 
chewed it into pieces. 


The act was involuntary. Had it 
been the theme of defign, no a& 
would have been regarded with 
deeper horror: His will would no 
more have prompted fuch a deed, 
than it would have fwayed him to 
the murder of hisechildren ; but the 
deed was irretrievable. Horror at 
the confequences with which it was 
pregnant ; rage and contempt at the 
folly which occafioned it, took pof- 
feflion of his mind. He haftened 
home ; went again to his defk ; opened 
it with trembling fingers, and tock 
out a razore 

I need not go further-—I need 
not paint the confternation of his 
family whom his groans fummoned 
to the fpot. I was called, and was 
witnefs to his laft agonies, and heard 
his imperfe& tale. He died in two 
hours.—-I am poor, but efteem it my 
duty to difpenfe every kind of fuc- 
cour which my fituation will admit. 
The aid which was here wanted could 
partly be afforded by the fkill of the 
saree and the Shave of a 
riend ; but pecuniary fuccour was 
mott needed, and this I was utterly 
incapable of affording. 

I {pent two hours in the houfe, and 
faw my friend breathe his laft groan. 
How to fupply the wants of this un- 
happy family I knew not ; yet among 
thofe with whom I maintained a 
friendly intercourfe there were beings 
who, perhaps, as they were able, 
were likewife willing to extend relief, 
I ran over the catalogue in filence, 
and refolved, forthwith, to apply to 
thofe who moft enjoyed the repute 
of beneficence. In going out of the 
houfe for this purpofe, I met a 
ftranger who enquired if this were 
the dwelling of Henry Brighton. 

My attention was forcibly at- 
tracted by the figure and voice of 
this man. The fight of him at firft 
ftartled me, fo great was the refem- 
blance between him and the perfon 
deceafed. Having received a fatif. 
factory anfwer to his queftion, he en- 
quired if Brighton were at home and 
could be feen ? 

J was, 
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I was fometime at a lofs for an 
anfwer. 1 knew that Brighton had a 
brother who refided in fome part of 
Europe. This man needed only to 
be heard and feen to convince me that 
he was that brother. Into what a 
fcene was I preparing to ufher him! 
Having taken time to deliberate, I 
eluded hisqueftion, and prevailed upon 
him to walk with me to my own 
lodgings, which were at no great dif- 
tancee This, I faid, it is true, was his 
brother’s houfe, but an accident had 
juft happened, of which it might be 
proper that he fhould be apprized 
before he entered it. 

He manifefted great furprife and 
apprehenfion, but filently acquiefced 
in my propofal. Having arrived. at 
my lodgings I fully informed him as 
to what had juft happened. The 
news was not imparted without pre- 
paration and precaution ; yet he was 
apparently ftunned by it. He heaped 
the bittereft reproaches on himfelf. 
He faid that he loved his brother 
with the pureft affection. He had 
parted from him five years before, 
after having enjoyed his paternal care 
from the earlieft ftage of his infancy. 
Henry was by many years his fenior, 
and had, at the deceale of their com- 
mon parents, affumed the province of 
a father, He had left him in purfuit 
of fortune and had found it. He was 
enriched by the fudden “death of a 
friend in Sweden; and had come to 
America to fhare his wealth with his 
brother, with whofe misfortunes he 
had been acquainted. In this he had 
obeyed the impulfe of duty and 
gratitude, but had purpofely withheld 
from Henry any intimation of his 
purpofe. On the contrary he had, in 
his laft letters, encouraged a belief 
that his profpeéts were ftill inaufpi- 
ciouse He was defirous of furprifing 
him ; of being himfelf the sitehenter 
of joyous tidings, and of imparting a 
pleafure which he thought would be 
great in proportion as it was unex- 
pected. Such, however, was the event 
of this miferable and felfifh proje&. 
He fhould always regard himfelf as 
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his brother’s murderer, but would live, 
that he might compenfate the effects 
of his atrocious folly, as far as it was 
pollible, by protecting and cherifhing 
his defolate widow and orphans. 

It is not difficult to moralize on 
this tale. Some may quote it as an 
inftance of the evil that inevitably 
betides the violation of general! prin- 
ciples. The note ought to have been 
untouched, to whatever extremity 
Brighton was driven: His integrity 
would have faved him from this fate : 
He would have taken time to deli- 
berate on fome other expedient, and, 
meanwhile, the arrival of his brother 
would have placed him in fecurity. 

Some may quote it as a fignal 
inftance of the danger that may arife 
from the formation of habits. Fre- 
quent repetition of the fame a@, 
makes it atlength fpontaneous. To 
perform it the will need not be ex- 
erted: It may be otherwife employed ; 
nay, it may fometimes be exerted, in 
vain, to thwart or prevent the deed. 
If the note had remained uninjured 
in his hand, remorfe might have 
followed, but the inroads of defpair 
or new violations of integrity would 
have been precluded by the feafonable 
arrival of his brother. 

It may, laftly, be employed to 
illuftrate the folly as well as wicked- 
nefs of fuicide. Who can fay that 
he is unable, by any efforts, to extri- 
cate himfelf from the evil that 
betides him? Who can fay that 
time will not furnifh the remedy, 
without any exertions of his own? If 
Brighton had folicited the kindnefs - * 
his friends, with explicitnefs and 
energy, is it certain that his folicita- 
tions would have been difregarded ? 
This, indeed, his pride forbade : 
Death was better, in his eftimate, 
than a life fuftained by charity. But 
had he merely kept himfelf inactive, 
a thoufand events were poflible to 
happen to obviate, or procraftinate the 
ills that menaced him. That indeed 
which really took place, and which 
was the moft aufpicious, he would 
have readily accounted impoflible ; 
but 
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but his experience might have taught 
him that there were others “ written 
in the page of great contingency” of 
which as a human being, he could 
entertain no previous conception. 
How dreadful was the tumult of 
his thoughts—-how unutterable the 
—— that @rompted thi act! 
ympathy, aided by experience, will 
enable fome to tranflate themfelves 
into his perfon. As for me, as I 
never felt what it was to be utterly 
deferted by hope ; as my happinefs is, 
in a great degree, impregnable to all 
viciflitudes of fortune ; as I ftand upon 
my own centre, and defy the elements 
of nature or of man to hurt me ; to 
rob me of the peace of virtue and 
difpoffefs me of the fortrefs of felf- 
approbation, I cannot enter into the 
feelings of the fuicide. PHILO. 


a 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 


IN the firft volume of the Chrif- 
tian Magazine, publifhed at London, 
in 1790, there is a letter figned J. 
Brown, and dated Epping, Effex, 


June 1790, giving an extraordinary 
account of the ftate of prefervation 
of the body of George Whitfield, 
who lies interred under the pulpit in 
the great meeting-houfe in New- 


bury-Port, Maffachufetts. He faw 
it in 1784, fourteen years after its 
interment. His words are as follow. 

“ ] went, one morning, about ten 
o’clock ; my wife and other friends 
accompanying me. A lantern and 
candle being provided, we defcended 
down into the tomb: our guide im- 
mediately led me to dear Whit- 
ficld’s coffin ; the company had feen 
him before: He opened the lid down 
to his breaft: I never felt fo over a 
corpfe. His body was perfe&. I 
felt his cheeks, his breaft, &c. the 
fkin immediately rofe after: even 
his lips were not confumed, nor his 
nofe. He did not look frightful at 
all: his fkin was confiderably dif- 
coloured—blackith, through duft and 
age ; as to {mell it muft be thought 


the corpfe could not have any : his 
gown was not much impaired ; neither 
was his wig: it is well known he 
was in his coffin as he was in his 
pulpit.” 

Perhaps fome of your correfpon- 
dents may be ale to give furthep 
inf#fmation of this curious fad. It 
is well known that bodies are long 
preferved ; but I have never heard 
an inftance of any one being kept , 
in fuch perfection as the above. 

April 23, 1798. AN OBSERVER. 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 
Review of Count Rumford's Essays. 


ESSAY I. 

An Account of an Eftablifhment for 
the Poor at Munich. Together with 
a Detail of various Public Meafures, 
conneéted with that Inftitution, which 
have been adopted and carried into Effeé 
for putting an End to Mendicity, and 
introducing Order, and ufeful Induftry, 
among the more indigent of the Inhabi- 
tants of Bavaria. 


CounT RUMFORD ®* is not 
only fingular in the fubjects he has 
chofen, but in the mode in which 
they are difcuffed. He does not cons 
tent himfelf, like moft other fchemers, 
with arguing on remote, fpecious, and 
untrodden grounds: All his deduc- 
tions are drawn from actual experi. 
ments. The defign muft in all cafes, 
precede its execution but fuch was 
the fingular fituation of this man as 
to enable him to reduce his theories 
to practice, and offer them to the 
world, not as projects which were 
merely plaufible, but as the unequivo- 
cal refults of experiment. 

He was remarkably fortunate in 
the fcene allotted to him. A German 
principality abounds, beyond moft 
other portions of the civilized world, 
with the confequences of mifgovern- 
ment ; and the power of the fovereign 
is fubjected to fewer reftraints. That 
this power fhould be vefted in a 
foreigner, a proteftant, and a man of 

* For the Life of Count Rumford, fee 
page 37 of our fir volume. 

* true 
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true wifdom, looks more like the fic- 
tion of a fanguine fancy than as an 
undeniable hiftorical fact. When I 
firft opened this man’s performances, 
I could fearcely perfuade myfelf but 
that I was goruling the revegies of 

me ingenious philanthropift, who 
had thus, by a daring invention, un- 
dertaken to impart inftruction to his 
countrymen. 

The fubjec of the firft effay is the 
cure of a difwafe, in the political body, 
which he calls mendicity, and which 
indeed, in ail its extent and bearings, 
may be regarded as the only evil to 
which a community of men is liable. 
That all men fhould enjoy the means 
of fubfiftence in confequence of 
wholefome induftry, is the fum of all 
that a beneficent temper can defire. 
Nothing more is requifite to this end 
than that accommodations and mate- 
rials for induftry fhould be provided, 
and a refolution to profit by them be 
inftilled into the profligate and idle. 
This undertaking would by moft be 
confidered as fo difficult as to be given 
up in defpair. 

This perfon, however, was not 
eafily intimidated, and appears to 
have fully effeéted his defign with 
relation to the metropolis of Bavaria. 
This city is about equally populous 
with our own, and we would do well 
to confider how far the fame methods 
are practicable among ourfelves. 

From fome circumftance in the 
{tate of our country; or from the 
wifdom of our prefent jaws relative 
to the poor, ftreet-beggars are almoft 
entirely unknown among us: Few 
inferences applicable to our own con- 
dition, can therefore be deduced 
from the faéts and reafonings of the 
firft effay: From it, however, fome- 
thing important may be learned. 

The fyftem of Count Rumford 
includes voluntary contribution. The 
fuperiority of this mode to that of 
taxation is manifeft. Taxation can 
never be perfectly equal, becaufe the 
tenth part of one man’s property is a 
greater deduction than the fame pro- 
portion of another eftate which is 
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greater. Ten pounds from him who 
has but an hundred, is a greater bur- 
then than one hundred pounds from 
him who has a thoufand. The poor 
muft indeed be fupported, and funds 
wmi{t for that ode procured; and 
it is better that they fhould be fpon- 
taneoufly beftowed than forcibly ex- 
acted. ‘To generate virtue, it is 
chiefly requifite, that it fhould be 
fupplied with opportunities and in- 
ducements. If it were practicable, 
it would be better to have the poor 
fupplied by the benevolence than the 
fears of the rich. 

Nor does this appear to be imprac- 
ticable. In our country it cannot be 
fuppofed that fubfcriptions would be 
wanting to any fcheme really bene- 
ficial, and in which fufficient fecurity 
fhould be afforded that the contribu- 
tion fhould be facredly and frugally 
adminiftered. What dependence 
may be placed upon the virtue of 
mankind in this refpe&t ; what means 
fhould be ufed to fecure the faithful 
application of money to the end for 
which it was defigned ; and how the 
frauds, embezzlements, and wafte of 
fuperintendants and officers may be 
prevented, are fubjeéts amply and 
forcibly illuftrated in this Effay. 

There would be no end to the 
quotation of curious and important 
faéts. The perfpicuity and coherence 
of the whole would be injured by 
attempting a fummary ; yet, as fome 
may be incited to read the work by a 
fketch, (however imperfeét), of its 
contents, a fhort abftra&t of the firft 
Effay may not be unacceptable. 

An account is firft given of the 
means employed to increafe the com- 
forts ; facilitate the fubfiftence ; and 
fecure the temperance, health, and 
fubordination of the foldiers. In a 
country where, as in Germany, ® 
military force’ is conftantly main- 
tained, this topic is of high impor- 
tance. Thefe methods are, indeed, 
applicable only to times of peace, and 
can therefore be of {mail moment in 
a ftate where few or no foldiers are 
maintained but in times of war. 

A picture, 
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A picture, not deftitute of elo- 
uence, is next exhibited of the con- 
dition of Bavaria with regard to 
beggars. If fome parts be not over- 
charged, it is indeed a moft morti- 
fying though highly inftructive fpec- 
tacle. The formation of a board or 
committee of fuperintendence, and 
the diftribution of the cavalry through- 
out the country are minutely detailed. 
The colle&tion of funds, from the 
voluntary contribution of fovereign 
and people, is next defcribed. 

The quantity and fpecies of em- 
ployment of the poor; the difficul- 
ties which attended the fcheme, and 
the fuccefs with which it was ulti- 
mately crowned are mentioned. A 
defcription is alfo given of the Houfe 
of Induftry at Munich, in which par- 
ticular ftrefs is laid upon the neatnefs 
of the ftruéture, and the cleanlinefs 
maintained in it. 

Then follows a very interefting 
narrative of the arreft of the beggars 
of Munich*, in which the efforts of 
the magiftrates and people were com- 
bined with thofe of the military. 
The progrefs of this defign ; the ob- 
{tacles arifing from the refractory, or 
diffolute, or ignorant poor; and the 
gradual furmounting of thefe obfta- 
cles are unfolded. 

Various facts are then enumerated 
as to the internal management of the 
Military work-houfe, the manner in 
which the various manufaétures and 
employments are conducted, the 
means adopted for the prevention of 
frauds in the officers and fervants of 
the inftitution, and the complete fuc- 
cefs with which every project was 
accompanied. 

A picture is further given of the 
change which, by thefe means, was 
wrought in the manners of the poor, 
and of the degree in which their 
happinefs and comfort were promoted. 

Means are next pointed out which 
were adopted to extend the benefits of 
this fyftem to thofe poor perfons who 
did not fubfift by begging, and the 
mode in which fuccour was fecretly im- 

* See page 404 of our firft volume. 


parted, and lucrative induftry adapted 
to thofe whofe pride or fenfibility 
would not bear the expofure of their 
wants or their labours. This fubjeé& 
is difcufled with exquifite fkill, and 
proofs are given that the writer’s 
heart is not lefs fplendidly endowed 
than his underftanding. 

Speculations are, in the next place, 
intreduced relative to thofe improve- 
ments and extenfions of which this 
fyftem ‘is capable. A projeé is de- 
lineated for uniting kitchens for 
feeding the poor with eftablifhments 
for affording them employment. The 
Effay, already fo abundant in ufeful 
and interefting matter, concludes 
with remarks on the practicability 
of enlarging and generalifing inftitu- 
tions of this kind, and on the progrefs 
which a fimilar fpirit of improvement 
has already made in other countries. 

—_—— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
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LETTER IV. 
TO HENRY p—. 
Burlington, May 14, 1794. 


PR’YTHEE, my dear Hal, be not 
alarmed, I believe I can explain 
myfelf to thy fatisfaction—Mean- 
while, is it not a little comical that 
when it was only my intent to extri- 
cate thee from one dilemma I have, 
with fo much dexterity, plunged thee 
into a greater? 

The queftion I am now called 
upon to difcufs is a very important 
one, and requires to be confidered in 
a two-fold point of view. Abfolutely 
fpeaking, nothing is more true than 
that juftice is due from every human 
being to his fellows; and that it 
ought to be fpontaneoufly rendered. 
That this opinion fhould univerfally 
regulate the adtions of mankind 
would argue the moft perfect ftate 
of fociety and its prevalence would, 
in moft cafes, fuperfede the neceflity 
of permanent inititutions for the pro- 
tection of life, liberty, or property. 

The 
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The exertions of every individual 
would tend to fecure thefe enjoy- 
ments and to promote every accefiion 
‘to the t mafs of wifdom and 
happine If in any cafe = voice 
of the majority were requifite to 
define sonihas taahes of jultice and 
to = og the condu& which was 
neceflary in particular emergencies its 
decifions would always be e 
in terms fimple, picuous, and 
adapted to respi Pv capacity. 
You are aware that this ftate of 
things among us would render the 
profeffion of a lawyer ufelefs, and of 
courfe contemptible. How would 
the members of fuch a community be 
affected if they were told that at a 
certain period of time, and in certain 
countries, it was cuftomary for men to 
devote a large portion of their lives 
to the ftudy of what is justice, and a 
ftill ter portion in explaining it 
to others ; from which employment 
they derived large pecuniary rewards? 
Surely they would fri at the tale 
and it as the wildeft of 
Utopian dreams. You are fenfible 
that, viewed in this way, the pro- 
feffion of the law is neither liberal 
nor refpe€table. But there is another 
way in which it may be confidered ; 
which is in its relation to things as 
they are. 
You will acknowledge that the 
mode of conduét which it is proper 
for individuals to adopt, is influenced 
by the circumftances in which they 
are placed. Thus, for inftance, it is 
the duty of fome perfons to fpend 
their whole lives in ex rae ory 
enforcing the precepts of the Gofpel. 
For this they abandon friends 
and country ; are efs of fatigue 
and hunger, and encounter death in 
its moft hideous forms. Surely all 
thefe facrifices of prefent and indivi- 
dual enjoyment would be unne- 
ceffary were all men imbued with 
a juft reverence for thefe ineftimable 


PO rhe ia de annals of mankind is 
more truly illuftrious than the great, 
the diftinterefted Howard? The fell 
Vor. IL. No. 14. 
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deftroyers of man have been dig- 
nified, by vice and ignorance, with 
the appellation of Heroes. But do 
we not turn with difguft from the 
hiftory of their exploits, when it is 
contrafted with the genuine heroifm 
which was difplayed in the life of 
this man? A heroifm exerted not 
for the purpofe of deftru€tion, not in 
deluging fields with blood and 
wrapping the works of art and in- 
duftry in defolating fiames, but dif- 
played in unremitted efforts for the 
relief of the moft poignant miferies. 
Yet this condud, fo truly admirable, 
was purfued in confequence of the 
oppreffion under which the fpecies 
groaned. Had every human being 
underftood the claims of juftice, fuch 
a conduct would never have been 
thought of. 

Thus, my dear Harry, in the cafe 
before us I deem it wrong that laws 
fhould be multifarious or unintelligi- 
ble: Neverthelefs I perceive 
are fo. The conduct of individuals 
is regulated by inftitutions whofe 
written language is, to a large 
majority, without a meaning. It is 
therefore unqueftionably right that 
fome one fhould be capable of inter- 
preting it to them. To thofe who 
undertake this office, talents and 
integrity are eminently neceffary. 
If men must rely upon others for the 
knowledge of their rights and duties, 
it is momentous, in a high degree, 
that the expofitor fhould be a fage 
rather than an idiot; that he fhould 
be a man of principle rather than a 
knave. You, my brother, poffefs 
{plendid talents, and your integrity is 
ounded on a broad bafis. You 
excel in thofe graces of perfon and 
addrefs which are fo peculiarly ad- 
vantageous to the orator. The emo- 
luments arifing from this exercife of 
your talents will, I truft, in your 
hands, be employed in the promotion 
of beneficial fes. For you, 


therefore, and fuch as you, the pro- 

feffion of the law is eligible. 
But a truce to thefe grave difqui- 
fitions, Permit me to talk about 
myfelf 
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myfelf and my own affairs a moment. 
The*kindnefs of the good lady with 
whom I refide cannot be exceeded. 
She omits nothing which can evince 
her affection and refpe&. To-morrow 
you know is the anniverfary of my 
birthday. Mrs. Hadwin is refolved 
that it fhall be a gala day with us. 
A party of her friends are invited for 
the evening, who are to be enter- 
tained witha little concert. It is to be 
opened with an ode in honour of the 
day, written by your fifter Mary. 
It is fet to mufic, and is to be fung 
by Betfy Hadwin, who has a foft and 
melodious voice. Your Mary is to 
touch the keys of the Piano, a Mr. 
Beddoes is to accompany us on the 
German flute. 1 am not averfe to 
this plan, becaufe it promifes an op- 
portunity of extending my acquaint- 
ance. Perhaps I may find fome one 
among them whofe turn of mind is 
congenial with my own. Such an 
one in my prefent fituation, I fhould 
really confider as an acquifition. For, 
after all that can be faid in favour of 
folitude, man is a focial being, and is 
irrefiftibly impelled to feek an inter- 
courfe with kindred minds. 

May nothing occur to prevent 
your paying us the promifed vifit. 
Meanwhile, to cheer you, I will, in 
my next, give you a circumftantial 
account of our little feftival. Till 
then, Adieu. MARY D——. 


_ 
LETTER V. 

TO MARY D——- 
Philada. May 19, 1794- 


W HAT a formal and ftately pen, 
haft thou, Mary? Here is a grave 
difcuffion for you. The law. it feems, 
being a fcheme of jargon and obfcu- 
rity, it is right that lawyers fhould 
exift to clear away its darknefs and 
impart its precepts to the reft of 
mankind. It is not the province of 
one of this profeffion to “ embroil the 
fray”’ {till more, to explore, fele&, and 
arrange juft in that degree in which 
it fuits his own intereft and that of 
his client ; and to cover with a ten- 
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fold cloud that which cannot be illu- 
minated into order without the de- 
ftruction of his caufe and the light- 
ening of his purfe. He is no longer 
a dealer in fophifms and the enemy 
of truth. Such, indeed, was the 
portrait drawn in thy former letter, 
and which gave me fo much uneafi- 
nefs ; but here is the reverfe of the 
picture, and lawyers are now exhi- 
bited as minifters of equity and 
protectors of mankind. 

. Very well; nothing pleafes me 
more. Honour and riches are ftrewed 
in this path. I am glad to find that 
in ferving myfelf I fhall not injure, 
but benefit, the reft of the world. I 
fhail grow rich without foregoing 
my integrity. I fhall pour forth 
all the mellifluences of rhetoric, and 
nobody be hurt by them. Mighty in 
argument, glowing in imagery, all 
my geftures ieupeditened, and all my 
tones mufical, I fhall draw after me 
the homage of the wife and the grati- 
tude of fufferers. 

A charming pi@ture this! I would 
not for the world do any thing to.mar 
its beauties. I will believe, if I can, 
that for fuch a deftiny am I referved. 
I will fhut out every token that 
would perfuade me that the fcience I 
ftudy is a jumble of iniquities and 


‘crudities. That inftead of employing 


my faculties in purfuit of that which 
will at once fecure me the means of 
fubfiftence, and promote the hap. 
pinefs of mankind, I have engaged 
in the ftudy of that in which there 
is no end and no certainty ; which is 
befet with temptations to abufe, 
which no one has hitherto been able 
to refift; in which fuccefs can be 
purchafed at no price but that of our 
fincerity and honour ; and which, in 
fine, is univerfally ftigmatized as 
fraudulent and corrupt. 

This fubje& is one on which, 
indeed, thou haft no practical know- 
ledge. I have almoft as little. Before 
a twelvemonth pafs over my head, I 
fhall be better qualified to judge. 
Till then let us difmifs this fubjeet 
from our meditations. 


Heigh-ho ! 
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Heigh-ho! A figh will fometimes 
efcape me. Juft now it was prompted 
by images which your letter has con- 
jured up. The fweet repofe which 
furrounds you; the cleanlinefs, the 
order, and funfhine tranquillity by 
which you are environed, bear too 
powerful a contraft to that noife, and 


‘fqualidnefs, and darknefs in which I 


am immerfed. This concert too! 

But who, I befeech you, is this 
flute-player ; this Beddoes? Perhaps 
he is one whofe acquaintance may be 
worth cultivating. When you men- 
tioned his name, methought it was 
familiar to me. After a little reflec- 
tion I remembered that this name 
was, a few days ago, likewife, men- 
tioned by Mrs. Willet. We were 
feated at dinner, and I was at that 
moment engaged in pealing an hot 
potatoe ; an employment which you 
know is quite new tome. In doing 
this, I awkwardly burnt my fingers ; 
and this incident allowed me to pay 
very little attention to what fhe was 
faying- Befide, the name was per- 
fe&ly unknown to me, and I did not 
expect any thing very curious or im- 
portant was connected with it. 

I can faintly recolle& that the per- 
fon fpoken of was a girl who refides 
near us, and in whofe fituation and 
deportment there was fomething re- 
markable. I cannot fay in what her 
peculiarities confifted. I gathered 
from what paffed, that the girl had 
been unfortunate, and that her cha- 
racter was not quite free from fufpi- 
cion. I wonder that 1 did not feel a 
little inquifitivenefs on this head; but 
I was hungry, and my hot potatoe fur- 
nifhed me with full employment. I 
will bethink myfelf to make fome 
inquiries concerning her, when ano- 
ther opportunity offers. 

This indolence of mine is very 
wrong. I never open a book out of 
my profeffion, nor take up a pen, but 
to count or to plead, except when I 
write to you. I find vigorous efforts 
are neceflary to keep my attention 
from ftraying from a page, which 
feems to me replete with frivolous 


fubtleties and injurious diftin@tions. 
When my tafk is finifhed with the 
day, it leaves me liftlefs and melan- 
choly. I perceive that I have retain- 
ed little of the day’s reading, and 
am haunted by a kind of prefentiment 
that what is wearifome to-day will 
be ftill more fo to-morrow, and will 
at length become infupportable. 

Overpowered with fatigue, I am 
prompted to feek relief in walking, 
and my mind, untuned and deftitute 
of energy, is loft in a dreary confu- 
fion of images. In this ftate I am 
frequently engaged in an indiftin® 
review of the paft, or hie me to your 
fweet abode, and gather new food 
for regret in the confcioufnefs of the 
interval which feparates us. 

What is it that modifies the tem- 
per of an human being ? Henfhaw, 
the clerk, though his toils are far 
greater and more unremitted than 
mine, is endowed with an inexhauft- 
ible fund of cheerfulnefs. It is fearce- 
ly extravagant to fay that his waking 
hours are wholly divided between 
finging and laughter. He is always 
heard before he is feen. Even while 
eating, and his appetite is remarkably 
keen, he interpofes between every 
mouthful, fome fprightly catch. He 
prefaces whatever he himfelf fays, 
and accompanies whatever is uttered 
by another, with a loud laughe He 
is fhallow, illiterate, and felf-con- 
ceited. He neither knows any thing, 
Nor appears to imagine that there is 
any thing to be known. I know not 
in what terms to defcribe his conver- 
fation. He never argues; he never 
defcribes ; he never relates: yet his 
tongue is perpetually bufy. A fcore of 
times, after liftening to his effufions, I 
have enquired what he has talked about. 
The whole is reducible to nothing; 
much of it is abfolutely without a 
meaning. It is on a level with the 
chattering of a monkey: It is noife 
from which nothing can be collected 
but that the animal is delighted with 
himfelf and with all around him. 

He appears to have no aflociates 
without his lodgings.. He will fpend 


a whole 
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a whole evening in the porch, by him- 
felf, drumming with his fingers, and 
humming fome fimple air. If any 
one ftop, it is Well. The vifitant is 
hailed with glee, chattered to with- 
out ceffation, and difmiffed without 
reluctance. 3 

What a contraft to this portrait, 
does the mute tongue, anxious eye, 
and penfive features of .thy brother 
conftitute! Forever diffatisfied and 
reftlefs, the prefent is rendered fup- 
portable only by the forefight of the 
future. When it is morning, I con- 
fole myfelf with the reflection that 
it will foon be night ; and when it is 
night, that the morning will {peedily 
return. Few have gained more from 
the ftores of ftudy and reflection. 
My memory may be confidered as a 
ftage, whofe limits are thofe of the 
world, and which is filled with all 
the creatures of imagination and hif- 
tory. Yet 1 am oppreffed with a 
fenfe of forlornnefs and vacuity. 

How little is this ftrain of com- 
plaint worthy of thy brother! When 
I took up the pen I did not purpofe 
to write thus, but the only way to 
terminate it is by ending my letter. 
Adieu. HENRY D—— 

—— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE UBIQUITARIAN.—No. XII. 


THE author of that incomparable 
poem the Botanic GarpEN, ob- 
ferves that the fairies of more modern 
days, have inherited their powers from 
the ancient Roficrucian Gnomes, 
Sylphs, Nymphs, and Salamanders, 
which he conceives to have been ori- 
inally the names of hieroglyphic 
Bota of the elements, or of the 
Genii prefiding over their operations. 
" « Fair Spring advancing calls her fea- 
thered choir, 
And — to filter notes her laughing 
Bids ur g gay hours on purple pinions 
move, 
And “e her Zephyrs with the fhafts of 
ove. 
Pleas’d Gnomes afcending from their 
earthy beds, 
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Play ont graceful footfteps as the 
treads ; 

Gay Syipbs attendant beat the fragrant 
alr, 

On winndwing wings, and waft her 
golden hair ; 

Blue Nymphs emerging leave their fpark- 
ling ftreams, 

Aud fiery forms alight from orient beams ; 

Murk’d Ag rofe’s lap frefh dews they 

Or breathe celeftial luftres round her 
head.” 

The appropriation of thefe fanciful, 
but elegant clafles of genii, to the 
feveral elemental provinces of the 
natural economy, could not have 
been originally the offspring of a 
favage ftate, nor of a ftate of fociety 
rude in itfelf. For it will be eafily 
conceived, that the favage of the 
woods rarely, if at all, confiders the 
caufes of the operations of nature, 
even in the moft remarkable becaufe 
moft frequently and conftantly recur- 
ring objects, the vegetable creation. 
It muft then be fuppofed that he has 
made confiderable advances in civili- 
zation before he has ftudied the pe- 
culiar natural properties of different 
plants taihdgensboia of their ufe ; and 
that the claffification of a variety of 
foecies according to certain common 
properties, muft long precede their 
arrangement under the tutelary guar- 
dianfhip of the feveral genii. Per- 
haps the courfe may have been pro- 
greffive from a ae 8 obfervation of 
an individual property, to the fuc- 
ceflive knowledge of feveral proper- 
ties common to a whole clafs; and 
that the obfervation on the differences 
in this progreffion may have kept 
pace with the refinements in fociety 
itfelf. Having arrived at an high 
{tate of refinement, the fociety may 
have retrograded ; poverty and igno- 
rance may have become neceflary 
confequences of exceflive opulence 
and luxury; fcientific knowledge 
may have furvived awhile with a 
few, and upon their demife the fym- 
bolical beauties of refinement may 
have affumed the place of the fub- 
ftantial charaéter of fcience; and 
metaphors becomie divinities or genii. 
Either 
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Either we do not know enough of 
the Egyptian learning and feciences, 
or they are not entitled to all the 
admiration that is beftowed on the 
knowledge of that people. Perhaps 
the error lies in the general cuftom 
of the learned, for feveral ages, of 
tracing the Grecian learning to that 
fource and no further; fuppofing 
that the Egyptians were the true 
parents or inventors of all thofe arts 
and fciences which the Grecian ftates 
im to fuch remarkable elegance 

perfection. 

That a fate of fociety more refined 
than any we have evidence of in 
Egyptian hiftory, prevailed in Afia, 
im remoter is not‘now a matter 
of f{peculation. We have alfo the 
moft fatisfactory evidence of tranfcen- 
dent refinement exifting in explicit 
fhapes. That tendernefs towards 
innocent and young animals which 
is particularly remarkable in the fair 
fex, and in children bred in the moft 
refined ftate ; is ftrongly contrafted 
by the apathy and infenfibility of 
women in all the various ftages of 
the lefs cultivated minds, down to 
the favage ftate. Wherever we find 
thofe extraneous fympathies, what- 
ever may be the mechanical mental 
culture of the perfon, we are fure 
that refinement has made fome pro- 
grefs ; and that it is either approach- 
ing the acme or retreating from it. 
Thefe obfervations might be exem- 
plified from the conditions not only of 
different exifting nations, but from 
different fituations of perfons in the 
fame country. 

But it is fufficient here to obferve 
that thefe indications exift and are 
ftrong. In Afia the ftate of refine- 
ment muft have been indeed ve 
high at an immenfely remote ie 
if we only confider the ftate of the 
drama, which was noticed in the laft 
number. 

This is peculiarly remarkable in 
its not being confined folely to the 
animal creation, but like the exqui- 
fite poetry of the inimitable Darwin, 
comprehending and giving life to the 
vegetable creation. 


In the beautiful drama of the 
“ Fatal Ring,” we find the heroine 
on her departure from the houfe of 
her adopted-father, pouring forth her 
fweet regrets at parting with the 
obje&ts which were familiar to her 
infancy. About to depart fhe turns 
to the Reverend Cana, and pointing 
to a beautiful creeping plant, fhe 
tenderly addreffes him ; 

“ Sacontala. Suffer me, venerable 
father! to addrefs this Madbiva, 
whoie red bloffoms inflame the grove. 

“ Cana. My child I know thine 
affection for it. 

“ Sac. O moft radiant of thining 


plants! receive my embraces, and 


return them with thy flexible arms. 
From this day, though removed at a 
fata] diftance, I fhall ever be thine. 
O beloved father! confider this 
creeper as myfelf.__—Father ! when 
yon female antelope, who now moves 
flowly from the weight of the young 
ones with which fhe is’ t, 
fhall be delivered of them, fend me, 
I beg, kind tidings of her fafety— 
Do not forget. 

“ Cana. My beloved, I will not 
forget it. 

“ Sac. (Hopping) Ah! what is 
that which clings to the fkirts of my 
robe, and detains me. 

“ Cana. It is thy adopted child, 
the little fawn, whofe mouth, when 
wounded by the fharp points of Kusa 
grafs, has been fo often fmeared by 
thee with healing balfam of pig's 
and will not now leave the footfteps 
of its protectrefs. 

“ Sac. Why doft thou weep, ten- 
der fawn, for me who muft leave our 
common dwelling place? As thou 
wait reared by me when thou hadft 
loft thy mother, who died foon after 
thy birth, fo will my fofter-father 
attend thee, when we are feparated, 
with anxious care. Return, - poor 
thing! return!—We muft part. (She 
burfts into tears).” 

The father confoles her, and bids 
her refle&t that “ when the big tear 
lurks beneath her beautiful eye-lafhes, 
her refolution fhould check it—for in 
the paflage over this earth, the paths 


are. 


* 
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are high and low, and the true one 
feldom diftinguifhed ; the traces of 
thy feet muft needs be unequal, but 
virtue will prefs thee right onward.” 

The whole drama breathes fenti- 
ments of wifdom, of virtue, of the 
moft exquifite tendernefs, and paf- 
toral fimplicity ; and all natural ob- 
‘ jets are fpoken of with fondnefs 
ftrongly characteriftic of the doctrine 
of the Gymnofophitfts. 

Among a people fufceptible, of 
participating in a drama fo refined, 
we muft conceive the appropriation 
of guardian genii to certain claffes 
of creation as natural ; and it appears 
the more fo from the circumftance 
that the fame drama exhibits in the 
developement of the denoument, the 
machinery of enchantment. De 


_ <—e 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
Sir, 


YOU have publifhed, in a late ma- 
gazine, a kind of vindication of im- 
prifonment for debt. The fubjeé& has 
been by no means fully and accurately 
difcuffed. I cannot pretend to fupply 
the deficiencies of your correfpon- 
dent, but a few reflections fuggeft 
themfelves which may tend to eluci- 
date the fubject. 

That punifhment has a tendency to 
prevent the crime againft which it is 
denounced, is a plaufible but ambigu- 
ous affertion. Unlefs it be ftrictly 
limited and defined, it is futile and 
unintelligible. It is not punifhment 
in general, but punifhment adapted 
in its nature and degree, with perfec 
accuracy, to the fize of the offence 
that is efficacious. Proceedings which 
are punifhments, inafmuch as they 
infli& fuffering, have often tended to 
multiply the crimes they were in- 
tended to reftrain, 

Debtors are of two kinds, able to 
pay and not able. Both claffes, accord- 
ing to this writer, are criminal; but 
the firft in an higher degree than the 
laft. ln the former, non-payment is a 
crime, and imprifonment being an 
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evil, to annex this evil to non-pay- 
ment muft neceffarily tend to enforce 
payment. 

Is non-payment of a debt, even 
when, phyfically fpeaking, we are 
able to pay, in all cafes criminal? I 
am indebted in the fum of one dol- 
lar. I have that fum in my poffeflion. 
Is it criminal in me, whatever be my 
condition, to refufe to apply it to this 
purpofe? In order to afcertain the 
precept of my duty, is it merely requi- 
fite to determine that I have the fum 
which I owe? Is it proper to pay no 
regard to the character and circum- 
ftances of my creditor, or to my own 
charafer and circumftances? This 
queftion will probably be anfwered im 
the affirmative. Men who plume 
themfelves on the rigour of their 
maxims will reply, that our debts 
muft be paid in the firft place. That 
nothing but incapacity. will juftify 
non-payment. 

Let us then vary the queftion. If 
one dollar be owing to me, is it juft 
that I fhould exaé& the payment of it? 
No matter what be my condition or 
the condition of my debtor. Is it 
uniformly juft to exact what is legally 
my due? It is, no doubt, juft in the 
legal fenfe of the term, but is it juft 
in the moral or religious acceptation 
of it? 

The anfwer will furely be in the 
negative. If I have thoufands a year, 
and the tenant of a wretched hovel 
belonging to me be unable to pay his 
rent, without defrauding his children 
of bread, it cannot be juft in me to 
exact it. If, however, or thus un- 
jult, is it the duty of my tenant to 
pay? The remnant that is owing is a 
dollar, Thus much, when he is in 
health, he is able to earn daily, but 
he is fick. A day has been fuffered to 
pafs unemployed. To-morrow he may 
be able to purfue his cuftomary avo- 
cations, and meanwhile his family are 
in abfolute need of that food which 
a dollar will procure. There is no 
doubt of the completenefs of the 
debt. The law will endeavour to 
wreft it from him; not direétly, 

but 
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but by annexing the evil of imprifon- 
ment to his refufal. Is it right that it 
fhould be wrefted? Would not the 
only guilt confift in the payment? 

We have only to feign ourfelves in 
this condition, and the way in which 
we fhould a@ is apparent. No man 
would, in fuch a cafe, decide againft 
his family. In retaining the dollar 
he would imagine himfelf complying 
with his duty. The notion that, 
though it were now withholden, he 
would at fome future time pay it, 
might contribute to reconcile him to 
detention, but this is only becaufe 
his circumftances are expected to 
change, and the prefent need to be 
removed. The reafons muft indeed 
be very cogent which fhould induce 
us to condemn this condudt. 

If the inference fhould ftill be that 
this man is criminal, we muft recol- 
le& that the degrees of guilt are in- 
numerable. This may furely be placed 
at the very bottom of the fcale. If 
his conduét be unjuft, how almoft in- 
difcernible is that injuftice ? Our cir- 
cumftances, if they do not completely 
juftify refufal, will, at leaft, be allowed 
to convert an act of guilt into almost 
an aét of duty: but there is a re- 
gular gradation from the lighteft to 
the heavieft offences. 

Suppofe the rich man to be the 
debtor, and to withhold from the la- 
bourer the dollar which he hasearned, 
and for want of which his family are 
ftarvinge Here furely the guilt of 
detention is enormouse With regard 
to this cafe, all men muft be unani- 
mous. It cannot but be ufeful to re- 
{train men from fuch injuftice. This, 
perhaps, is an inftance of the deepett, 
as the former was an example of the 
flighteft guilt which an able, but 
refufing debtor can incur, The in- 
termediate degrees are of courfe nu- 
merouse Let us then confider the 
nature of that evil which is inflicted 
on the refractory. 

What is the nature of imprifon- 
ment? The perfonal inconvenience 
of confinement is a fmall portion of 
the evil, but, even this portion is 


variable and indefinite. It depends 
upon the condition of my frame whe- 
ther it merely circumfcribe my plea- 
fures or deftroy my life. It depends 
likewife upon the place and accom- 
modations of the prifoner. He may 
be chained in a dungeon, or fuffered 
to range about a high walled court. 
The evil in thefe cafes is very differ- 
ent; but this, I may repeat, is a 
{mall portion of the evil. 

It withholds from me moft of the 
means of lucrative induftry. This is 
a confideration of the higheft im- 
portance. Hence we may moft forci- 
bly deduce the iniquity of this pro- 
ceeding. The refraGtory debtor is 
fuppofed to poffefs the means of dif. 
charging his debt; but exclufive of 
thefe, he may be more or lefs rich. 
Befides the doller which I owe, I 
may poffefs an hundred or a thoufand 
dollars. Now the degree of guilt 
incurred by non-payment of a debt 
muft be eftimated by a variety of 
confiderations. In general this guilt 
may be meafured by the degree of 
affluence which the debtor enjoys: If 
my whole fortune be merely equal to 
the fum which I owe, my guilt is lefs 
than when my fortune far exceeds 
that fum. Payment may much more 
juftly be demanded of me when by 
payment I injure myfelf in no degree 
whatever, than when by payment I 
reduce myfelf and family to want. 

Now let it be obferved, that im- 
prifonment, fo far as it precludes the 
lucrative employment of my time, is 
an evil exactly in proportion to my 
poverty. I, whofe family depend for 
fubfiftence on my daily labour, am im- 
prifoned. You had better take away 
my life. Devote me to the gallows or 
the fcaffold and you may claim my 
gratitude. 

But the debtor is affluent. He has 
no need to devote each day to fervile 
drudgery. He is idle without any 
diminution of his funds: If bufy, to a 
gainful purpofe, it is avarice and not 
neceffity which ftimulates him. He 
only increafes an hoard which already 
fuper-abounds. If occupied with mere 


amufement, 
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amufement, his chi!iren are not 

inched with hunger or with cold. 
To this man imprifonment is not 
without its ills, but let us eftimate 
them rightly. They do not include 
the genuine inconveniences of naked- 
nefs, contempt, and beggary. This 
evil, therefore, is hardeft upon the 
debtor whofe remiffnefs is leaft culpa- 
ble, and lighteft on him whofe guilt 
is deepeft. Can any objeétion be 
ftronger than this? 

It may be faid, that the debtor has 
an option. He may pay and fave 
himfelf from a gaol. True; but is it 
right that every debtor fhould be 
fubje&ted to this alternative? That 
men fhould be compelled to take one 
of two ways, either of which in- 
evitably tends to their deftruction? 

But if imprifonment be a penalty 
not unreafonably fevere upon the 
poor, it muft furely be admitted to 
be unreafonably light upon the rich. 
In one cafe, its difproportionate feve- 
rity is cenfurable ; in the other its 
po Bane lenity. It may be 
faid, that objections againft imprifon- 
ment for debt will appear, when 
accurately confidered, to be merely 
objeions to fome species or modi- 
fication of imprifonment. It needs 
not laborious deductions to prove 
that under the prefent regulations of 
gaols, in England and America, the 
law, by imprifoning a debtor, onl 
ufhers him into a fchool of licentiouf- 
nefs and fraud. There are few en- 
gines of depravity and indigence more 
powerful than this. Its tendency is to 
add vigour to the felfifh paffions, to 
reconcile the debtor to infamy, and 
make him more diligently and art- 
fully difhoneft. 

The good man will defire the total 
abolition of the practice. If this can- 
not be attained, he will, in the next 
place, labour to introduce order, de- 
corum, temperance, and induftry into 
thofe unhappy feats. He will fubje& 
debtors as well as criminals to fober 
rules and healthful regimen. - If the 
public take away the liberty of indi- 
viduals, it is with a view to the general 
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happinefs. The fame motives require 
that imprifonment fhould be made the 
inftrument of reformation to the pri- 
foners themfelves. This is the genuine 
mode of conferring a national benefit. 
Prifoners are parts of the whole. 
Juftice requires that their virtue, and 
of confequence their happinefs, fhould, 
by all practicable means, be cherithed. 
This is to be purfued, not for their 
own fakes merely, but for that of the 
community at large, who are bene~ 
fited by the virtue of individuals: 
Thus much may be urged with 
regard to able but unwilling debtors. 
The cafe of debtors who are undeni- 
ably infolvent may be eafily dif- 
patched. No one can ferioufly deny 
the iniquity of imprifoning thefe. 
The injuries are augmented by the 
prefent diforder in the ftate of pri- 
fons; but, exclufive of thefe, the in- 
juftice is manifeft and intolerable. 
nfolvency fhould fecure us from im- 
prifonment. But how fhall infolvenc 
be afcertained? Errors, the moft def- 
tructive and egregious, may be com- 
mitted in the proceeding undertaker 
for this end. The man who is 
infolvent fhould be carefully diftin- 
guifhed from him whofe pretenfions 
are groundlefs. Firft, what are the 
defects adhering to the prefent mode? 
and, fecondly, what is the moft effec- 
tual mode of determining the con- 
ditionof a debtor? are queftionswhich 
will juftify the moft elaborate re- 
fearches. But when a debtor is proved 
to be infolvent, your readers will ex- 
cufe me from the tafk of proving that 
he ought to be exempted from impri- 
fonment. In all inftances of fraud, 
the public good requires that . the 
agents be detected and fubjected to 
the fame difcipline as other criminals. 
ANTIPHILUS. 
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BEING upon a vifit to a friend 
near York, as I was one day walk- 
ing on the bridge in com 
with fome ladies, a grey-hai 
man came towards us: he fu 
himfelf 


y 
old 
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himfelf with a ftick, fo lame, 
that he could fcarcely walk, and was 
followed by a little terrier. On ap- 
proaching us, he faid; “ Good ladies, 
will you buy my dog?” the ladies an- 
fwering, that they did not want a 
dog; he came up to me, and faid in 
a more preffing manner, and with a 
more fupplicatin, of voice ; “Sir, 
I befeech you buy my dog!” On my 
anfwering likewife tl.et I did not 
want one, tke old man remained a few 
minutes learing on his ftick; and 
looking at me with an air of difap- 
eros mowpmgeas to h me for 

ing his requeft, and thenuttering 
a deep figh continued his journey. 

As he walked on flowly, before he 
was out of fight, Louifa, one of the 
young ladies, whifpered me, “ For 
ee ee oy 
his dog, for the poor man feems in dif- 
trefs.” [accordingly called the old man 
a afked him what was a 
price of the dog? “ What you ” 
he Selamat Here “A “cme I 
replied, “ if that will fatisfy you, 
take it, and leave me your dog.”— 
“ The is yours,” faid the old 
man, “ blefs you with it.”— 
“ But,” faid I, “ he will never follow 
me, how fhall I prevent his efcape?” 
“ True ;” ied the oid man, “ he 
muft be tied, or he will follow me.” 
He then untied his garter, called 
“ Trim,” took him up in his arms, 
and placed him upon the parapet of 
the bridge: while he was faftening 
the garter round his neck, I perceived 
the hands of the old man trembling, 
which I imputed to his age; for his 
countenance did not change. Having 
faftened the knot, he inclined his 
mouth .upon his body, remained for a 
few minutes in that pofture, motion- 
lefs and without uttering a fingle 
word. lIapproached him, and faid, 
« Friend, what is the matter?”— 
“ eco he anfwered, but what 
will foon be forgotten ;” and I obfer- 
ved his face wet with tears. Y 
feem,” faid I, “ to regret parting 
with your dog.” Alas it is fo; he 
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is the only friend I have in the world; 
we have never been feparated from 
each other. He was my guard on the 
road when I was aileep; and when- 
ever he faw me fatigued and fuffer- 
ing, the poor-creature licked my face, 
a feemed to eafe my sy with 
his careffes; he loves me fo much, 
that it is but natural I fhould love 
him in return. But all this is nothing 
to you, he is now yours:”——and he 
offered me the garter which he had 
juft faftened round his neck. “ You 
mult havz a very bad opinion of me,” 
faid I, “ if you think that I am capa- 
ble of depriving you of a faithful 
friend, and the only friend, which 
you have in the world.” He feemed 
affected, and offered to return the 
crown; but I told him to the 
money and the dog too. Before I 
could prevent him, the old man threw 
himfelf upon his knees, and exclaim- 
ed, “ Good Sir, I owe you my life; 
hunger had reduced me to the moft 
extreme neceflity.” 

Thefe expreflions urged my curi- 
ofity ; and leading him from one quef- 
tion to another, I collected the fol- 
lowing account: “ Thank heaven,” 
he faid, “ I have lived fifty years by 
the labours of my hands, and yefter- 
day, for the firft time in my life, I 
afked charity. Abersuriva 5 a Car- 


penter, and was fettled at Catteric, 
till on chopping a piece of wood, I cut 
my leg with an axe, and have been 


fince incapable of working. I am 
now going to Sheffield, where I have 
a fon, who is employed in the manu- 
factures, and who will not let me 
want for any oe But as the 
journey is long, I can fearcely 
drag myfelf along on account of my 
wound, I have fpent the little money 
which I had been able to fave, and 
am obliged to beg for fuftenance ; 
though, as Ido not look poor, I got but 
little; and being exhaufted with hun- 
ger, I had nothing but my poor dog.” 
Here his voice failed him; and his 
fobs prevented him from continuing. 
—< At your age,” I replied, “ and in 
this hot weather, and with a bad leg, 
D I cannot 
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I cannot, fuffer you to continue fo 
long’ a journey on foot; you will in- 
flaine your wound, and render it incu- 
rable. Follow me; Providence here 
offers you an afylum, where you will 
find reft, affiftance, and guns a 
cure.” The old man faid nothing, 
but untying his dog, followed me to 
the infirmary. Fortunately the fur- 
geon happened to be in the houfe, 
and on mentioning the poor man’s 
fituation, he immediately looked at 
the wound, which was highly in-, 
flamed with the heat of the weather, 
and the fatigue of the journey. “ It 
is fortunate,” faid the furgeon, “ that 
he did not continue his journey; a 
few hours later and he mutt have loft 
his leg, but I can now cure it.”— 
“ He will then get well?” faid 
“ Yes,” replied the furgeon; ‘ I will 
an{wer for the cure, provided he will 
continue perfeGily quict.” 

As he was going up ftairs, followed 
by his faithful terrier, the porter laid 
hold of Trim, and was preparing to 
carry him out of the houfe.—“ Trim,” 
faid the old man, “ may not poor 
Trim follow me!’—“ It is agxinft 
the rules of the houfe,” returned the 
matron, “ to admit any dogs into the 
wards.” Alas, replied the old man, 
“ Trim will not be happy if he is not 
with me, and I fhall not be happy if 
he is unhappy.”"— It is a pity to part 
geol friends,” exclaimed the fur- 
geoa; “ I am convinced that my 
tient will foon get well, if Trim and 
he are not parted.” Then, turning to 
the matron, “ For once,” he faid, 
“ let us break through the rules of 
the houfe. If Trim behaves well, 
let him ftay by his mafter’s bed.” — 
“ J] will anfwer,” returned the old 
man, * for Trim’s behaviour; he 
will lay by me whole hours with- 
out ftirring from his fituation, and if 
he may be fuffered to follow me, I am 
fure he will be as quiet as a moufe.” 

Thefe words interefted every one 
in favour of Trim; the porter in- 
ftantly fet him down. Trim bounded 
up ftairs with great agility, and as if 
aware of what had pafled, fawned 
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upon the furgeon, and then quietly 
followed his matter. 

Having thus left the old man and 
his dog in fuch good hands, I returned 
to the company, and related all that 
had pafied: all pitied the poor man, 
and rejoiced at his hopes of recovery ; 
but Louifa firft put half a guinea into 
my hands; the remainder of the com- 
pany followed her example, fome gave 
more and fome lefs; and I undertook 
to be the old man’s treafurer. 

Meanwhile the ftory circulated, 
and every one wifhed to hear the tale 
of the Old Man and bis Dog Trim. 
In repeating it I particularly dwelt 
upon the crown which I offered for 
the dog, and feveral ironically ad- 
mired the excefs of my generofity. 
Lounifa would fay, “* Only a crown 
for fo ineftimable a dog!” and her 


opinion was fure to be adopted by the 


enerality of the company. “ Ou, 
Sin,” I wouid fay, “ and you Madam, 
how much would you have given?” 
Each perfon mentioned the fum which 
they would have contributed, aug- 
menting or diminifhing it according 
to the fenfibility of their hearts; or 
the impreffion which the recital had 
made upon them. “ Well,” I replied, 
“ the old man is not far from hence, 
and you may now contribute what 
you would have given in my place.” 

By. thefe means their charity was 
excited by emulation; a comfortable 
fum was obtained; the old man reco- 
vered, and I conducted him to the 
manfion-houfe almoft as lively and as 
frifky as his dog. Both were received 
with general fatisfa€tion, but Trim 
was the moft taken notice of: in his 
life te never received fo many ca- 
refles, and from none more than from 
the charming Louifa. Trim was at 
firft whit nbs oe § but he foon ared 
as if he knew why he was fo much 
carefled. The old man dined and 
{upped in the fervants’ hall, with Trim 
by his fide. 

The next morning he came to take 
leave of me: I put imvo his hands the 
collection that had deen made for 
him; and in vain I affured to 
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I had contributed nothing. “ I can 
never forget,” exclaimed he, “ that 
I owe you every thing:” in faying 
thefe words he endeavoured to throw 
himfelf at my feet; in ftruggling to 
prevent him he threw himfelf into 
my arms, and we embraced and bid 
adieu to each other, as if we had 
been old friends. “ Sir,” faid he, 
“ you have loaded me with favours, 
but I fhall afk of you another favour; 
you have embraced me, will you 
condefcend to kifs Trim? I thall be 
happy to acquaint my fon that you 
have kiffed my dog. Come, Trim, 
come, the gentleman will do you the 
honour to carefs you.” Trim rofe 
upon his hind legs, and pawed me 
with his fore feet, as I down 
to pat him; and as I inclined my 
head, the figure of the old man in- 
clining his head on the dog as I was 
then doing, and thinking that he was 
embracing him for the laft time, pre- 
fented iefelf fo forcibly to my imagi- 
nation, that the tears {tarted from my 
eyes. “ Ah!” exclaimed the old man, 
“ ah! you love Trim, I fee; keep 
him, he is ftill yours.”"——“ No, my 
good friend,” 1 lied, “ go, and 
the bleffing of God attend you. I 
iow feel myfelf happier than I de- 
ferve, and be affured that the image 
of you and your dog will never be 
effaced from my recolleétion.” 
At this moment Louifa entered the 
room with a plate of meat for the 
- She fet it down before him, 
and while Trim was feeding, fhe tied 
‘round his neck a rofe-coloured rib- 
band. I faid to the old man, “ There 
is the pérfon to whom your thanks 
are due; without her I fhould never 
have bought your dog; without her 
you would never have been cured ; 
and without her your little favourite 
Trim would not have been decorated 
with this rofe-coloured collar.” The 
old man inftantly taking up his dog, 
placed it in Louifa’s arms.—“ Trim, 
here is your miftrefs : this, Madam, is 
the only recompence in my power to 
make for kind favours;” and 
feeing the dog ftruggling to get loofe, 
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he added, “ Trim is not fond of ftran. 
gers, but foon becomes attached to 
thofe whom he knows, and who are 
kind to him. He is not handfome, 
but he is a good creature. I am hap- 
py in procuring for him a kind and 
affectionate miftrefs.” So faying he 
drew his hand acrofs his eyes, and 

uitted the door. Louifa holding the 

°F in her arms continued ftroaking 
and care it; but when the crea- 
ture, inftead of returning her ca- 
refles, flruggled to get loofe, fhe 
opened the houfe-door, and putting 
the dog upon the ground, Trim ira- 
mediately ran after his mafter, and 
foon overtook him. The old man 
ftooped, took him up in his arms, and 
preffed him to his bofom ; then taking 
off his hat, and waving it as a token 
of fatisfaétion and gratitude, haftened 
his pace, and in a few minutes both 
he and Trim were out of fight. 


—==— 
MAY. 
From Dr. Aikin’s Calendar of Nature. 


For thee, fweet month, the groves green 
liv’ries wear ; 

If not the firft, the faireft of the year; 

For thee the Graces lead the dancing 
hours, 

And Nature’s ready pencil paints the 
flowers. 


= 

May has ever been the favourite 
month of the year in poetical defcrip- 
tion; but the praifes fo lavithl 
beftowed upon it, took their rife 
from climates more fouthern than 
ours. In fuch, it really unites all 
the foft beauties of Spring with the 
radiance of Summer: and has warmth 
enough to cheer and invigorate, 
without overpowering. With us, 
efpecially fince we have reckoned by 
the new ftyle, great of the 
month is yet too chill for a perfe& 
enjoyment of the charms of nature ; 
and frequent injury is done to the 
flowers and young fruits during its 
courfe, by blights and blafting winds. 
May-day, though ftill obferved as 
a rural feftival, has often little 

pleafure 
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pleafure: to beftow but that arifing 
from the name. In a very elegant 
poem, entitled The Tears of old May- 
day, this newer rival is thus defcribed ; 


Nor wonder, man, that Nature’s bafhful 
face 
And opening charms her rude em- 
braces fear ; 
Is the not fprung of April’s wayward 


race, 
The fickly daughter of th’ unripen’d 
year? 
With fhow’rs and funfhine in her fickle 
eyes, 
With’ hollow fmiles proclaiming 
treach’rous peace ; 
With bluthes, harb’ring in their thin 
difguife 
The blaf that riots on the Spring’s 
encreafe. 


The month, however, on the 
whole, is even in this country fuffi- 
ciently profufe of beauties. The 
earth is covered with the fretheft 
green of the grails and young corn, 
and adorned with numerous flowers 
opening on every fide. The trees 
put on all their verdure. The hedges 
are rich in fragrance from the fnowy 
bloffloms of the hawthorn ; and the 
orchards difplay their higheft beauty 
in the delicate blufh of the apple 
bloffoms. 


From the moift meadow to the wither’d 
hill, 

Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure 
runs, 

And fwells, and deepens, to the cherith’d 
eye. 

The hawthorn whitens; and the juicy 
groves 

Put forth their buds, unfolding by 


degrees, 

Till the whole leafy foreft ftands 
difplay’d, 

In full luxuriance, 

And the birds fing conceal’d. 


THOMSON. 


All this fcene of beauty and fer- 
tility is, however, fometimes dread- 
fully ravaged by the blights which 
peculiarly occur in this month. The 
mifchief feems to be done chiefly by 
innumerable {warms of very {mall 
infeéts, which. are brought by the 
north-eaft winds. 


May. 


If, brufh’d from Ruffian wilds, a cutting 
e 
Rife 4 and fcatter from his humid 


wings . 
The clammy mildew ; or, dry blowing, 
breathe 
Untimely froft; before whofe baleful 
blaft 
The full-blown Spring through all her 
foliage fhrinks, 
Joylefs and dead, a wide dejeéted watfte. 
For oft, engender’d by the hazy north, 
Myriads on myriads, infe& armies warp 
Keen in the poifon’d breeze; and watte- 
+ ful eat, 
Through buds and bark, into the black- 
en’d core 


Their eager way. THOMSON. 


A cold and windy May is, how- 
ever, accounted favourable to the 
corn ; which, if brought forward by 
early warm weather, is apt to run 
into ftalk, while its ears remain thin 
and light. 

The firft of May is the general 
time for turning out cattle into the 
paftures, though frequently then very 
bare of ‘he milk foon 
becomes more copious, and of finer 
quality, from the juices in the young 
grafs ; and it is in this month that 
the making of cheefes is ufually 
begun in the dairies. 

The gardens now yield an agreea- 
ble, though immature produdt, in the 
young goofeberries and currants, 
which are highly acceptable to our 
tables, now almoft exhaufted of their 
ftore of preferved fruits. 

The leafing of trees is commonly 
completed in this month. It begins 
with the aquatic kinds, fuch as 
willow, poplar, and alder; and ends 
with the oak, beech, andafhe Thefe 
are fometimes very thin of foliage 
even at the clofe of May. . 

Among the numerous wild flowers, 
none attracts more notice than the 
cowllip, 

Whofe bafhful flowers 
Declining hide their beauty from the Sun, 


Nor give their {potted bofoms to the gaze 
Of hafty paffenger. 


On hedge banks, the wild ger- 
mander, of a fine azure blue, is con- 
fpicuous ; and the whole furface of 

meadows 
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meadows is often covered with the 
yellow crowfoot. Thefe flowers are 
alfo called butter-cups, and are fup- 
pofed by fome to give the butter its 
rich yellow tinge at this feafon ; 
but falfely, as the cows will not 
touch it, on account of its biting 
uality. 

Birds hatch and rear their young 
principally during this month. The 
patience and affiduity of the female 
during the tafk of fitting is admira- 
ble ; as well as the conjugal affec- 
tion of the male, who fings to his 
mat¢, and often fupplies her place ; 
and nothing can exceed the paternal 
tendernefs of both, when the young 
are brought to light. 

Towards the roi of May, the 
bee-hives fend forth their earlier 
fwarmss Thefe colonies confift of 
the young progeny, now grown too 
numerous to remain in their parent 
habitation, and fufficiently ftrong and 
vigorous to provide for themfelves. 
One queen bee is neceffary to form 
each colony ; and wherever fhe flies, 
they follow. Nature direéts them to 
march in a body in queft of a new 
fettlement, which, if left to their 
choice, would generally be fome 
hollow trunk of a tree. But man, 
who converts the labours and inftin¢ts 
of fo many animals to his own ufe, 
provides them with a more fecure 
dwelling, and repays himfelf with 
their honey. The early fwarms are 
generally the moft valuable, as they 
have time enough to lay in a plenti- 
ful ftore of honey for their fubfift- 
ence againft the winter. 

This month is not a very bufy 
feafon for the farmer. Some fowing 
remains to be done in late years ; and 
in forward ones, the weeds which 
fpring up abundantly both in fields 

ns, require to be kept un- 
der. The hufbandman now looks 
forward with anxious hope to the 
reward of his induftry. 


Be gracious, Heaven ! for now laborious 


man 
Has done his part. Ye foftering breezes, 
blow | ; 
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Ye foftening dews, ye tender fhowers 


defcend ! 
And temper all, thou world reviving 
Sun, 
Into the perfe& year! THOMSON. 
—=>— 


The Fatal Effects of False Apologies 
and Pretences; a Story. 


[Concluded from page 403] 
SiR James being convinced that 
his lady and the Captain had. paffed 
the morning at a bagnio, by the 
anfwer which he received at her 
father’s, went directly home. His 
lady was juft arrived before him, and 
had not recovered from the confufion 
and dread which feized her when fhe 
heard that Sir James came to town 
the night before, and at the fame 
inftant anticipated the confequences 
of her own indifcretion. She was 
told he was then at the coffee-houfe, 
and in a few minutes was thrown 
into an univerfal tremor upon hear- 
ing him knock at the door. He 
perceived her diftrefs not with coni- 
pailion but rage, becaufe he believed 
it to proceed from the confcioufnefs of 
guilt: he turned pale, and his lips 
quivered; but he fo far reftrained his 
paflion as to afk her without invec- 
tive, where, and how fhe had pafled 
the night. She replied, at Captain 
Freeman’s; that the Captain was 
upon guard, that fhe fat up with his 
lady till he came in, and that then 
infifting to fee her home, fhe would 
fuffer the coach to go no farther than 
her father’s, where he left her early 
in the morning: fhe had not fortitude 
to relate the fequel, but ftopped with 
fome appearance of irrefolution and 
terror. Sir James then afked, if the 
came directly from her father’s home. 
This queftion, and the manner in 
which it was afked, increafed her con- 
fulion : to appear to have ftopped fhort 
in her narrative, fhe thought would be 
an implication of guilt, as it would 
betray a defire of concealment: but 
the paft could not be recalled, and 
fhe was impelled by equivocation to 
falfehood; from which, however, fhe 
would 
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would have been kept back by fear, 
if Sir James had not deceived her into 
a belief that he had been no farther 
than the neighbourhood. After thefe 
tumultuous refleGtions, which paffed 
in a moment, fhe ventured to affirm, 
that fhe ftaid with Mifs Meadows till 
eight, and then came home: but fhe 
uttered this falfehood with fuch marks 
of guilt and fhame, which fhe had 
indeed'no otherwife than by this falfe- 
hood incurred or deferved, that Sir 
James no more doubted her infidelity 
than her exiftence. As her ftory was 
the fame with that of the Captain’s, 
and as one had concealed the truth 
and the other denied it, he concluded 
there was a confederacy between 
them; and determining firft to | 
the Captain to account, he tu 
from her abruptly, and immediately 
left the houfe. 

At the door he met the chairman 
who had been difpatched by Mrs. 
Freeman to his lady; and fiercely 
interrogating him what was his bufi- 
nefs, the man the letter, 


and faying, as he had been ordered, 
that he brought it from Mrs. Fafhion, 
Sir James fnatched it from him, and 


muttering fome expreilions of con- 
tempt and refentment, thruft it into 
his pocket. 

It happened that Sir James did not 
find the Captain at home ; he therefore 
left a billet, in which he requefted to 
fee him at a neighbouring tavern, and 
added that he had put on his fword. 

In the mean time, his lady, dread- 
ing a difcovery of the falfehood which 
fhe had afferted, difpatched a billet 
to Captain Freeman, in which fhe 
conjured him, as a man of honour, 
for particular reafons, not to own to 
Sir James, or any other perfon, that 
he had feen her after he had left her 
at her father’s: fhe alfo wrote to her 
coufin Meadows, intreating, that if 
fhe was queftioned by Sir James, he 


might be told that the ftaid with her i 


till eight o’clock, an hour at which 
only herfelf and the fervants were up. 

The billet to Mifs Meadows came 
foon after the chairman had returned 
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with an account of what had happen- 
ed to the letter; and Mrs. Freeman 
was juft gone in great hafte to relate 
the accident to the Captain, as it was 
of importance that he fhould know it 
before his next interview with Sir 
ames: but the Captain had been at 
me before her,and had received both 
Sir James’s billet and that of his lady. 
He went immediately to the tavern, 
and, inquiring for Sir James Forreft, 
was fhewn into a back room up one 
pair of ftairs: Sir James received his 
falutation without reply, and inftantly 
bolted the door. His jealoufy was 
complicated with that indignation 
and contempt, which a fenfe of in- 
jury from a perfon of inferior rank 
never fails to produce; he therefore 
demanded of the Captain, in a haugh- 
ty tone, whether he had not that 
morning been in company with his 
wife, after he had-left her at her fa- 
ther’s. The Captain, who was incenf- 
ed at Sir James’s manner, and deemed 
himfelf engaged.in honour to keep 
the lady’s fecret, anfwered, that, after 
what he had faid in the morning, no 
man had a right to fuppofe he had feen 
the lady afterwards; that to infinuate 
the contrary, was obliquely to charge 
him with a falfehood; that he was 
bound to anfwer no fuch queftions, 
till they were properly explained; 
and that, as a gentleman, he was 
prepared to vindicate his honour. Sir 
James juftly deemed this reply an 
equivocation and an infult; and being 
no longer able to reftrain his rage, he 
curfed the Captain as a liar and a 
fcoundrel, and at the-fame time ftrik- 
ing him a violent blow with his fift, 
drew his fword, and put himfelf in a 
pofture of defence. Whatever defign 
the Captain might have had to bring 
his friend to temper, and reconcile 
him to his wife, when he firft entered 
the room, he was now equally en- 
raged, and indeed had fuffered equal 
indignity; he therefore drew at the 
fame inftant, and after a few defpe- 
rate paffes on both fides, he received 
a wound in his breaft, and reeling 

backward a few paces, fell down. 
The 
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The noife had brought many peo- 
ple to the door of the room, and it 
was forced open juft as the Captain 
received his wound: Sir James was 
fecured, and a meflenger was dif- 
patched for a furgeon. In the mean 
time the Captain perceived himfelf to 
be dying; and whatever might before 
have been his opinion of right and 
wrong, and honour and fhame, he 
now thought ali diffimulation crimi- 
nal, and that his murderer had a right 
to that truth which he thought it 
meritorious to deny him when he was 
his friend: he therefore earneftly de- 
fired to {peak a few words to._him in 
privates This requeft was immedi- 
ately granted; the perfons who had 
rufhed in withdrew, contenting them- 
felves to keep guard at the door ; and 
the Captain beckoning Sir James to 
peers creme him, then told him, 
that however his. lady might have 
been furprized or betrayed by pride or 
fear into diflimulation or talfehood, 
fhe was innocent of. che crime which 
he fuppofed her folicitous to conceal: 
he then briefly related all the events 
as they had ned; and at laf, 
grafping his urged him to ef- 
cape from the window, that he might 
be a friend to his widow and to his 
child, if its birth fhould not be pre- 
vented by the death of its father. 
Sir James yielded to the force of this 
motive, and efcaped as the Captain 
had direéted. In his way to Dover 
he read the letter which he had taken 
from the chairifan, and the next poft 
inclofed it in the following to his lady. 

M; Dear Charlotte, 

I am the moft wretched of all 
mén; but I do not upbraid you as the 
caufe; would to that I were not 
more guilty than you! We are the 
martyrs of difiimulation. By diffimu- 
lation dear Captain Freeman was in- 
duced to wafte thofe hours with you, 
which he would otherwife have enjoy- 
ed with the poor unhappy =. 
his wife. Trufting in the fi of 


diffimulation, you was tempted toven- 
ture into the Park, where you met 
him whom you wifhed to fhun. By 
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detecting diffimulation in the Captain, 
my fufpicions were encreafed; and by 
diffimulation and falfehood you con- 
firmed them. But your diflimulation 
and falfehood were the effects of 
mine; yours were ineffeCtual, mine 
fucceeded: for I left word that I was 
gone no farther than the coffee-houfe, 
that you might not fufpe& I had 
learned too much to be deceived. By 
the fuccefs of a lie put into the mouth 
of a chairman, I was prevented from 
reading a letter which at laft would 
have undeceived me; and by perfift- 
ing in diffimulation, the Captain has 
made his friend a fugitive, and his 
wife a widow. Thus does infincerity 
terminate in mifery and confufion, 
whether in its immediate purpofe it 
fucceeds or is difappointed. O my dear 
Charlotte! if ever we meet again— 
to meet again in peace is impoffible 
—but if ever we meet again, let us 
refolve to be fincere: to be fincere is 
to be wife, innocent, and fafe. We 
venture to commit faults which fhame 
or fear would prevent, if we did not 
hope to conceal them bya lie. But in 
the labyrinth of falfehood, men meet 
thofe evils which they feek to avoid; 
and as in the ftraight path of truth 
alone they can fee before them, in the 
ftraight path of truth alone they can 
purfue felicity with fuccefs. Adieu ! 
I] am—dreadful!—I can fubicribe 
nothing that does not reproach and 
torment me—Adieu! 


Within a few weeks after the re- 
ceipt of this letter, the unhappy lady 
heard that her hufband was cait away 
in his paffage to France. 


rE 
ON FASHIONS. 


THE origin of many, probably of 
moft fafhions, was in the endeavour 
to conceal fome deformity of the in- 
ventor. Thus Charles the Seventh, 
of France, introduced Long Coats, to 
hide his ill-made legs. Shoes, with 
very long points, full two feet in 
length, were invented by Henry 
Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, to con- 
ceal 
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ceal a very large excrefcence which 
he had upon one of his fect. 

~ Sometimes fafhions are quite re- 
‘verfed in one age from thofe of ano- 
ther. Thus when firft in fath- 
ion in France, ‘were only worn en 
disbabille. In vsiits of ceremony, 
the hair was tied in a ribband, and 
floated over the fhoulders—all which 
is exadly” r to our prefent 
fafhion. Habeila, of Bavaria, 


| for her gallantry as the 

xion, introduced 
a fathion of leaving the fhoulders and 
~ of the neck uncovered. 


. 


England, about the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, they wore long 
01 fhoes, to fuch an immoderate 
pth, that they could not walk till 
hey were faftened to their knees with 
Luxury improving on this 
ridiculous mode, it was the cuban of 
an Englifh Beau of the fourteenth 
century to have thefe chains of .gold 
or filver. A very accurate account 
of one of this defcription may be 
found in Hiftory of Great 
Britain, in his chapter on Manners, 
&e. Vol. IV. The Ladies of that 
d were not ical in their 

and it 


expofed.” 


— 


Present State of Study in the University of Oxford. 


In the fecond term, in the firft fix 
books of Virgil’s Aneis, and the firft 
three books of Xenophon’s Anabafis. 

In the third term, in the laft fix 
books of the Aineis, and the laft four 
books of the Anabafis. 

In the fourth term, in the Gofpels 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark, on 
which facred books, the perfons ex- 
amined are always called upon to pro- 
duce a colle€tion of obfervations from 
the beft commentators. 

* During this fecond yeag, the un- 
dergraduate muft make himfelf a pro- 
ficient 

In the firft term, in Cefar’s Com- 
mentaries, and the firft fix books of 
Homer's Iliad. 

In the fecond term, in Cicero de 
Oratore, and the fecond fix books of 
the Iliad. 

In the third term, in Cicero de 
Officiis and Dion. Hal. de Struétura 
Orationis. 

in the fourth term, in the Gofpels 
of St. Luke and St. i 
a collection of obfervations com- 
mentators, as at the end of the firft 
year. ” ' 
During his third he muft make 
himéelf a profici ng 

In the 
books of Livy, and Xenophon’s Cy- 
roped 


Present State of in the Univer- . 
Ie, 


sity of Oxfor m a late Num- 
i of the Critical Review. 

IN his firft he miuft make 
hime proficient ; 

' In the term, in Salluft and the 
Characters of Theophraftus. 
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Description of the Soldiers of China. 


In the third term, in the Dialogues 
of Plato, publifhed by Dr. Fofter, and 
in the Georgics of Virgil. 

In the fourth term, in the remain- 
ing ten Epiftles of St. Paul, and the 
Epililes General, producing collec- 
tions as before.” 

The above exercifes, we are told, 
are impofed upon every ftudent, of 
whatever denomination; and thus, in 
this age of improved knowledge, the 
beft years of a young man’s life are 
to be confumed in acquirements very 
little fuperior to thofe of boys in any 
great fchoo])k The men of Cam- 
bridge, to whom fuch a courfe of 
lecturing is familiar under the term, 
 claffical letures,” will afk,“ What 
time then is allotted to thofe, which 
we think the moft important, in ma- 
thematics, and in natural and moral 
philofophy ?” 


— 


Description of the Soldiers of China. 
From the Narrative of a late Em- 
bassy to that Empire. 


THE uniform of the foldiers con- 
fifts of a large pair of loofe, black 
nankeen trowfers, which they ftuif 
into a kind of quilted cotton ftock- 
ings, made in the form of boots. 
They always wrap their feet in a 
cotton rag before they draw thefe 
boots over their trowfers ; they add 
alfo a pair of very clumfy fhoes, made 
of cotton, the foles of which are, at 
leaft, an inch thick, and very broad 
at the points. Thefe trowfers have 
no waiftband, fo that they lap over, 
and are tied with a piece of common 
tape, to which is generally fufpended 
a {mall leathern bag, or purfe, to con- 
tain money. Thefe foldiers do not 
ufe either fhirts, waiftcoats, or neck- 
cloths ; but wear a large mantle of 
black nankeen, with loofe {fleeves, 
which is edged with nankeen of a red 
colour. Round their middle there is 
a broad girdle, ornamented in the 
centre with what appears to be a 
pebble of about the fize of half a 
crown ; though, as I was informed, 
it is an hard fubftance or pafte made 
VoL. JI. No 14. 
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of rice. From this girdle is fuf- 
pended z pipe and bag to hold to. 
bacco, on one fide, and a fan on the 
other; which are annually allowed 
them by the emperor, as well asa 
daily portion of tobacco, a plant that 
grows in the utmoft abundance in 
every part of China. 

Thefe Chinefe troops were always, 
when I faw them drawn up in fingle 
ranks, with a great number of colours 
or ftandards, which are chiefly made 
of green filk, with a red border, and 
enriched with golden characters. 
They wear their {words on the left 
fide, but the liandle or hilt is back- 
wards, and the point forwards, fo 
that when they draw thefe weapons, 
they put their hands behind their 
backs, and unfheath them without 
being immediately perceived ; a ma- 
neuvre which they execute with 
great dexterity, and is well adapted 
for the purpoies of attack, as a 
foreign antagonift, who is not accuf- 
tomed to this mode of affault, would 
be probably wounded at leaft, before 
he was prepared to defend himfelf 
againft ite Under their left arm is 
flung a how ; and a quiver, generally 
containing twelve arrows, hangs on 
their backs; others are armed with 
match-locks of a very rufty appear- 
ance. 

Their heads are fhaved round the 
crown, ears, and neck, except a {mall 
part on the back of the head, where 
the hair, which is encouraged to grow 
to a great length, hangs down their 
backs in a plait, and is tied at the 
end with a ribbon. They wear a 
{hallow ftraw hat very neatly made, 
which is neceffarily tied under the 
chin with a ftring, and is decorated 
with a bunch of camel’s hair dyed of 
a red colour. 

On all occafions, fimilar to that 
which brought thefe troops to the 
banks of the river to do military 
honour to the Btitifh Ambaffador, a 
temporary arch covered with filk is 
placed at each end of the line, in 
which the mandarins fit till the 
proceflion, or perfon to be faluted, 


appears 
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appears, when they come forward 
and make their appearance. Near 
thefe arches are three fmall fwivels, 
about thirty inches in length, which 
are fixed in the ground with the muz- 
zle pointing to the air; thefe are 
difcharged as the perfon to be 
honoured with the falute pafles the 
mandarin at the end of the line. 
This mode of firing falutes the 
Chinefe very fenfibly adopt to pre- 
vent accidents, obferving, at the 
fame time, in the account of it, that 
a loaded gun fhould never be levellec, 
but at their enemies. In the manage- 
ment of artillery and fire-arms, it is 
not to be fuppofed that Europeans 
can derive any one improvement from 
the inhabitants of the eaft; but we 
well know neverthelefs, that very 
melancholy, and fometimes fatal acci- 
dents are occafioned from the want 
of fimilar regulations, by the dif- 
charge both of great guns and {mall 
arms on our days of public rejoicing. 
The houfes, fcattered on the banks 
of the river, were chiefly built of 
mud, rarely intermixed with fome of 
a better form, which were conftructed 
of ftone, and finifhed with great neat- 
nefs ; producing a very pretty effect, 
as we paffed them, from the water. 
The women at thefe places, of 
whom we faw great numbers, have 
their feet and ancles, univerfally 
bound with red tape, to prevent, as it 
is faid, their feet from growing of 
the natural fize ; fo very tight is this 
bandage drawn round them, that they 
walk with great difficulty ; and when 
we confider that this extraordinary 
practice commences with their in- 
fancy, it is rather a matter of fur- 
prife that they fhould be able to walk 
atall. If we except this ftrange man- 
agement, or rather mifinanagement, 
of their feet, and their head-drefs, 
there is very little diftin€tion between 
the drefs of the males and females. 
The women wear their hair combed 
back on the crown of the head, and 
fmoothed with ointment: it is then 
neatly rolled into a fort of club, and 
ornamented with artificial flowers and 


Natural Curiosities in Carniola. 


large filver pins: the hair on the 
back part of the head is done up as 
tight as poflible, and inferted beneath 
the club. In every other refpec 
their drefs correfponds with that of 
the men: they differ, indeed, in 
nothing from that of the foldiers, 
which has been already deicribed, 
but that they bear no arms, have no 
red border on their clothes, or tuft of 
hair on their hats. 


. meee 


An Account of some wonderful Natu. 
ral Curiosities in Carniola; parti- 
cularly of the Lake of Cirknitz, 


and the Quicksilver Mines. 


In Carniola, which is a duchy of 
Germany, in the circle of Anftria, 
is the celebrated Lake of Cirknitz, 
which takes its name from the neigh- 
bouring market-town. It is one Ger- 
man mile in length from north to 
fouth, half a German mile in breadth, 
and from one to two, three, and four 
fathoms deep; but fome of the pits 
are many fathoms deep. In this lake 
are three beautiful iflands covered 
with trees: thefe iflands are called 
Vornec, Velh Goriza, and Mala 
Goriza. A peninfula alfo runs into it, 
and is feparated from the ifland of 
Vornee by a canal. There are many 
holes or pits in the lake, with long 
ditches like canals; and it receives 
the waters of eight brooks. 

It is a common faying, that in this 
lake a perfon may fow, reap, hunt, and 
fifh, within the fpace of a year; but 
this is the leaft remarkable circum- 
ftance in it, and no more than what 
may be faid of almoft any other fpot 
that is overflowed in winter or fpring. 
The moft wonderful circumftance is 
its ebbing and flowing. The former 
always happens in a long drought, 
when it runs off through eighteen 
holes at the bottom, which form fo 
many eddies or whirlpools» Baron 
Valvafor mentions a fingular way of 
fifhing in one of thefe holes, called 
Ribefcajama: he fays, that when the 
water is entirely run off into its fub- 
terraneous refervoirs, the peafants 
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venture with lights into that cavity, 
which is ina hard rock, three or four 
fathoms under ground, to a folid 
bottom: whence the water running 
through fmall holes, as through a 
fieve, the filh are left behind, cauglit, 
as it were, ina net provided by nature. 

At the firft appearance of its eb- 
bing, a bell is rung at Cirknitz, upon 
which all the peafants in the neigh- 
bouring villages, prepare with the ut- 
moft diligence, for fifhing; for the 
greateft part of the fith generally go 
off at the beginning of the ebb, and 
feldom ftay till the water is confider- 
ably degreafed. Above a hundred 
peafants’ never fail to exert them- 
felves on this occafion, and both 
men and women run promifcuoutly 
into the lake, ftripped quite naked, 
although both the magiftrates and the 
clergy have ufed their utmoft en- 
deavours to fupprefS this improper 
cuftom, particularly on account of the 
young lay brothers of a neighbouring 
convent, who have the privilege of 
fifhing there; and, notwithftanding 
the prohibitions of the fathers, leave 
the convent in order to fee the uncom- 
mon fcene. The peafants, however, 
are not obferved to be guilty of more 
indecency at thefe times than at 
others, when they are clothed. At 
thefe ebbings, an incredible number 
of pike, trout, tench, eels, carp, perch, 
&c. are caught in the lake, and what 
are nat confumed, or difpofed of while 
frefh, are dried by the fire. 

Though every part of the lake is 
left dry, two or three pools excepted, 
yet, Mr Keyfler fays, immediately on 
the return of the water, it abounds 
in fifh as much as it did before; and 
the fifh that return with the water 
are of a very large fize, particularly 
pikes weighing fifty or fixty pounds. 
It is alfo remarkable, that when it 
begins to rain hard, three of the cavi- 
ties fpout up water to the height of 
two or three fathoms; and if the rain 
continues, and is accompanied with 
violent thunder, the water bubbles 
out of all the holes through which 
it had been abforbed, two of them 
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excepted, and the whole lake is again 
filled with water in twenty-four, and 
often in eighteen hourss Sometimes, 
not only fith but live ducks with grafs 
and fifh in their ftomachs, have emer- 
ged out of thefe cavities. The abbe 
Fortis has defcribed a lake, pofleffing 
the like remarkable quality, in Dal- 
nats 

In a rock on one fifle of this lake, 
but confiderably higher than its fur- 
face, are two caverns, at fome dif- 
tance from each other; and, when it 
thunders, the water gufhes out of 
both, with great noife and impetuo- 
fity. If this happens in autumn, they 
alfo eject a great many ducks, which 
are blind, very fat, and of a black 
colour; and though they are, at firft, 
almoft bare of feathers, in a fort- 
night’s time, or, at furtheft, before 
the end of O&tober, they are entirely 
fledged, recover their fight, and fly 
away- Each of thefe caverns is fix 
feet high and as many broad; and 
when the water gufhes out of them, 
it is in a large column of the fame 
dimenfions, and in a continual {tream. 
There is a paffage in each of thefe 
caverns, where a man may walk up- 
right a confiderable way; but it is 
faid, that no perfon has ever yet ven- 
tured into them, to fearch into the 
nature of the inner caves and refer- 
voir to which thefe apertures lead; 
for there is no certainty but that, in 
an inftant, he may be furprifed by 
the water rufhing upon him, with the 
force and rapidity of a fire-engine. 
Something very fimilar to this is like- 
wife related by the abbe Fortis, in his 
account of Dalmatia. 

When the lake ebbs early in the 
year, within twenty days time grafs 
grows upon it, which is mowed down, 
and the bottom afterward fowed with 
millet: but if the water does not run 
off early, nothing can be fown; and 
if it foon returns, as it fometimes 
does, the feed is loit: otherwife, after 
the millet harveft, all manner of game 
is hunted and fhot in it. 

Adlerfberg is a market-town of In- 
ner Carniola, fituate at the foot of a 
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high rocky mountain, on which ftands 
a citadel. About half way up the 
acclivity of this mountain, is the en- 
trance into a large cavern, that is 
divided into a great number of fub- 
terraneous paffages. The eye is here 
delighted with viewing a great num- 
ber of {parry icicles, formed on the 
arched roof of this vaft cavern, by 
the exudations of a lapideous or pe- 
trifying fluid, which form the molt 
beautiful decorations. The fides are 
covered with all kinds of figures 
formed by the fame exudations, to 
which the imagination of the fpec- 
tator gives various forms never in- 
tended by nature; fo that it is not at 
all ftrange that fome people fhould 
make out dragons, heads of horfes, 
tigers, and other animals. Several 
pillars, which are to be feen on each 
fide, proceed from the droppings of 
the petrifying fluid from the top, 
which form a kind of {parry pillar on 
the bottom of the cave: this gradu- 
ally increafes, till, at laft, it joins 
the icicle at the top, by meeting it 
about half-way, and thus a complete 
pillar is formed. If a perfon’s curi- 
ofity will carry him fo far, he may 
rove about two German miles in the 
fubterraneous paffages of this cavern. 
The prefent earl of Briftol (bifhop of 
Derry) vifited a fimilar cavern in 
Dalmatia, in company with the abbe 
Fortis. 

It is remarkable, that the river 
Poig, which rifes in this mountain, 
about four Englifh miles from Adlerf- 
berg, runs again to it with an in- 
verted courfe, and lofes itfelf near 
the entrance of the cavern, falling by 
a great depth into the rock, as is evi- 
dent from its roaring noife, and the 
found caufed by flinging a ftone into 
the holes The fame river appears 
again near Planina; but, foon after, 
it lofes itfelf a fecond time in a rock, 
and at length emerges a third time, 
when it affumes the name of the 
Laubach, at the town of that name. 

About two German miles from 


Adlerfberg, is another remarkable 


cavern, called St Magdalen’s Cave. 
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The way to it being covered with 
ftones and bufhes, is extremely trou- 
blefome; but the great fatigue in 
going is compenfated by the fatisfac- 
tion of feeing fuch an extraordinary 
cavern. You firft defcend into a hole, 
where the earth feems to have fallen 
in for ten paces before you reach the 
entrance, which refembles a fiffure 
in a huge rock caufed by an earth- 
quake. Here the torches are always 
slighted to condu& travellers; for the 
cave is extremely dark. This won- 
derful cavern feems as if divided into 
feveral large halls, and other apart- 
ments. The vaft number of pillars 
with which it is ornamented by na- 
ture, give it a fuperb appearance, and 
are extremely beautiful, for they are 
as white as {now, and have a kind of 
tranfparent luftre, not unlike that of 
white fugar-candy. The bottom is of 
the fame materials, fo that a perfon 
may imagine he is walking among 
the ruins of fome ftately palace, amid 
noble pillars and columns, partly mu- 
tilated and partly entire. From the 
top {parry icicles are feen every where 
fulpended, in fome places refembling 
wax tapers, which, from their radi- 
ant whitenefs, appear extremely beau- 
tiful. All the inconvenience here 
arifes from the inequality of the bot- 
tom, which may make the fpeCtator 
ftumble, while he is viewing the beau- 
ties above and around him. 

At Idria, a fmall town in this part 
of Carniola, feated in a deep valley 
amid high mountains, on the banks 
of the river Idria, are the celebrated 
quickfilver mines difcovered in 1497. 
Before that time, this part of the 
country was inhabited only by a few 
coopers and other artificers in wood ; 
but one evening, a cooper having 
placed a new tub under a dropping 
fpring, in order to try whether it 
would hold water, when he came, in 
the morning, to take the tub away, 
found it fo heavy, that he could 
hardly move it. At firft, the fuperfti- 
tious notions, that are apt to poflefs 
the minds of the ignorant, made him 
fufpe&t that his tub was bewitched ; 
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but, at laft, perceiving a fhining fluid 
at the bottom, and not knowing what 
to make of it, he went to Laubach, 
where he fhewed it to an apothecary, 
who being an artful man, difmiffed 
him with a {mall prefent, and defired 
him to bring fome more of the fame 
fluid whenever he could meet with it. 
This the cooper frequently did, being 
highly pleafed with his good luck; 
but the affair being at laft made pub- 
lic, feveral perfons formed themfelves 
into a fociety, in order to fearch 
further into the quickfilver mine. 
In their poffeffion it continued, till 
Charles duke of Auftria, perceiving 
the great importance of fuch a work, 
gave them a fum of money, as a com- 
pentation for theexpences they had in- 
curred, and took it inté his own hands. 
[ To be continued. | 


_———— -- 


Origin of the Fable concerning 
Charon. 


IN no country was there ever fuch 
powerful motives devifed to oblige 
people to preferve an untainted cha- 
racter as in Egypt; it is well known 
to the learned how much the honours 
of fepulture were valued among the 
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ancients, and the horrid ideas they 
annexed to the fituation of that foul 
whofe body lay unburied. The Egyp- 
tian legiflature, availing itfelf of this 
univerfal prejudice, ordained, That 
no perfon fhould obtain burial till a 
rigorous examination had paffed into 
his conduét when living; for this pur- 
pofe the corpfe was ordered to be 
carried into an ifland in the lake 
Mocris, where the people fat as judges 
upon it, and decreed or denied it 
burial, according as the character 
came out good or bad. The boatman 
who was firft employed in carrying 
dead bodies over to this folemn trial, 
being named Charon, has given origin 
to the poetical fable of Charon férry- 
ing fouls over the Styx, or from this 
world to the next. 


—<—— 
ANECDOTE. 


AN Irifhman juft arrived from 
Cork, was walking along one of the 
ftreets of London. Being attacked 
by a large dog, he ftooped down to 
pick up one of the ftones, but it was 
faft. ‘ Arrah!”’ fays he, “ what 
a pretty country is this, where the 
{tones are tied and the dogs let loofe.’’ 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
ON THE DEATH OF MY WIFE. 


Hew’ happy is the man who views 
ferene, 

Unmov’d, the changes of life’s varying 
{cene, 

And who with philofophic eye can fean, 

The diff’rent lots affign’d on earth to 
man ! 


In early life, I lov’d fweet Feonine, 

I woo’d the charming maid and call’d 
her mine : 

Sweet as the op’ning rofe devoid of 
art ; 

Bleft with a firm, yet mild and gentle 
heart; 

She was my all of life; my foul’s beft 
Joy 

Ah! envious fate, how cruel to deftroy 

My hours of blifs fo foon! for fearce 
had run 

But one fhort circle of the annual Sun, 


When fhe was fnatch’d by Death, in 
early bloom, 

To the cold bofom of the icy tomb. 

Yes ! the is gone: Alas! my angel’s fled 

To the dark regions of the filent dead. 

Thou’rt gone, my Love! yet ftill I fee 
thee here 

In ev'ry fcene, to me doft thou appear. 

The rifing Sun who brings returning 
light, 

Witnefs’d my fcenes of blifs and gay 
delight. 

Alas! my hours, a diff’rent afpe& wear, 

Chang’d from bright joy to fadden’d, cold 
defpair. 

The lofty grove, the tuneful feather’d 
throng, 

That cheer’d the woodlands with their 
matin fong : 

The diftant murmurs of the falling 
flood ; 

And varied foliage of the ftately wood : 

Th’ enamel’d borders of the chryfta! rill ; 

And mofly verdure of the loping a 
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The breezes of the morn that fann’d the 
: glade ; 

And milder views that paint the ev’ning 
ade, 

When nature tir’d of brighter fcenes of 


day, 
In twilight fteals infenfibly away : 
Once thefe could pleafe; but now, alas! 
I figh ; 
They want her prefence, and their beau- 
ties die. 
Thou’rt gone my Love! and with thee 
all that’s dear : 
My cot (once Heav’n) is defolate and, 
rear: 
Forlorn I fit or penfively I rove, 
While bufy Mem’ry tells pait tales of 
love : 
They’re paft indeed; Ah! never to 
return ; 
Fositver fled! unceafing let me mourn; 
*Tul Heav’n to hear my pray’r in mercy 
deign, 
To reunite me to my Love again. 
EDWY. 


— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
TO A LITTLE CHARMER. 
[From the German of Lessing.} 


COME and kifs me, little Charmer, 
Nor fuppofe a kifs, can harm you; 
Kiffes given, kiffes taken, 

Cannot now your fears awaken ; 

Give me then a hundred kiffles 
Number well thofe fweeteft bliffes, 
And, on my life, I tell you true, 
Tenfold I’ll repay what’s due, 

When to fnatch a Kifs is bolder 

And my fair one’s ten years older. 


—-—= > 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
MORNING. 


"THE fpicy morn, with purple ray, 
Faintly illumes the eaiflern fkies, 
While from each dew befpangled fpray, 
Ambrofial odours gently rife. 


Silence ftill holds the wide domain ; 
The zephyrs flumber in the fhade ; 
The ftream, that creeps along the plain, 
Scarce murmurs.to the lift’ning glade. 


No fongftrefs breathes her artlefs lay ; 
No footiteps aes the dewy vale; 
O’er the broad lawn no lambkins ftray, 

For fleep ftill nods o’er hill and dale. 


Where penfive grief, forgets to figh, 
There Morpheus ftill thy ftation keep ; 
And with thy fignet feal the eye, 
The eye, that only wakes to weep. 


But while I {peak, the profpes change ; 
The warblers dance upon the air; 
The fleecy tribes, the paftures range, 
Refreth’d with ileep, and: free from 
care. 


All nattire bows ; all nature fings, 
And to its Author homage pays ; 

Each part a grateful tribute brings ; 
‘The whole creation gives Him praife. 


Be thou not, Oh my languid foul ! 
An indolent fpectator here, 

While clouds of cheerful incenfe roll, 
To Him who rules above our {phere. 


Before Him pour the lay fincere, 
When morning’s beams thine eyes 
fhall blefs ; 
And let the fhades of ev’ning hear, 
That ftill thou doft His name confefs. 


ELLA. 
—<— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
OM MISS » 


ato thofe eyes, whofe fparkling 
re, 

Genius, and wit, and joy infpire ; 
Whence every glance that foftly fteals 
The latent flame of love reveals : 

How bleft his lot, almoft divine! 

The happy youth on whom they fhine! 


Behold that form, with beauties fraught 

Beyond the poet’s glowing thought ; 

Where with each modeft grace is feen 

The port of Heav’n’s majeftic queen ; * 

Oh, doubly bleft, whofe circling arms 

Strain to his breaft thofe yielding 
charms. 


More perfect than that beauteous face, 
That melting form, and witching grace, 
Her heart, whofe fires more kindly glow 
Than e’n thofe radiant eyes can {how : 
But what can make his raptures known 
Who proudly boafts that heart his own ? 

B. 

a 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


ODE TO SIMPLICITY. 
BY A YOUNG LADY. 


HA artlefs maid, of placid mien! 
To thee I tune my rural fong, 
While evening draws around her purple 
veil, 
And not a found difturbs the fcene ; 
Save where the torrent rolls 
along, 
And rufhing thro’ the dufky vale, 
Foams o’er the rock and murmurs to the 
gale, 
* Juno. 
I feek 
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1 feek thee in the peaceful cot, 
That owns the fhepherd’s gentle 
fway ; 
Whofe heart, exulting in his humble 
lot, 
Enjoys contentment’s ray, 
While nature’s bounties a!l his wants 
fupply ; 
And fmiling on his infant train, 
Who ftrive the envied kils to gain, 
le cafts a glifl’ning eye. 
Sweet are thy charms, in maiden 
imiles exprett, 
When beauty paints the check of 
vermil dye, 
And glowing health adorns each dimpled 
charm, 
While virtue’s precepts warm her 
artleis breaft 
And fweetneis melts her azure 
eye: 
The gentle figure every woe difarms, 
Our minds irradiates and our fancy 
warms. 


Wild nature’s buxom charms allure— 
And there thou fhin’ft with power 
confelt, 
Near the bright ftream, whofe mur- 
murs pure 
To rapture tune the breatft ; 
While thro’ the chequer’d grove the 
zephyrs fly ; 
And foft fhe pours her artlefs fong ; 
Thefe gently winding vales along 
In varied melody. 
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Tho’ blazing turrets fhine in air, 
And lofty fpires their pomp 
difplay, 
Whofe fplendours dazzle from on high, 
Thy pleafing prefence is not there : 
But, gilded by the evening ray, 
The thatch-roof’d cot in profpeé& nigh 
is the neat dome of {weet Simplicity. 


The ivy’d wall, the oaken floor, 
The charm of ruftic neatnefs wears; 
The watchful maftiff guards the open 
door 
Which thro’ the grove appears ; 
And bufy children ply their infant wiles, 
Or at the paffing ftranger gaze, 
With looks of innocent amaze, 
Replete with gentle fmiles. 
Be ever near me guilelefs power ! 
Each a@ion, word, and thought 
adorn, 
And from the artful courtier bid may + 
Let innocence fecure each hour, 
And health, foft blufhing, like 
the morn ; 
For focial tendernefs and feftive glee 
Are the fair offspring of Simplicity. 
Still may I feek the fylvan thade, 

Or thro’ fequettered vallies glide ; 
There tune my lays, celeftial maid! 
To chant the woodland’s pride : 

Or rove tranfported o’er the flow’ry 
plains ; 
Admire each little warbler’s fong, 
By fportive zephyrs, borne along, 
And catch the artlefs ftrains. 





On Thurfday the 26th ult. the Houfe 
of Reprefentatives were informed by their 
Speaker that he had received a letter 
that morning, figned Thomas Pinckney, 
which he was defired to lay before the 
Houfe : It was accordingly read. It ftated, 
that when he (Mr. Pinckney) had con- 
cluded the late treaty with the Spanith 
government, the Spanifh Minifter the 
Prince of Peace, informed him the pre- 
fents ufually given in fuch cafes, would 
be a for him, and that alfo when 
he took leave of the Britifh Court, the 
like information was given to him by the 
Minifler there. To both which he 
replied, that the Conflitution of the 
United States forbade its Minifters from 
receiving any prefent from a Foreign 
Prince or State, without the confent of 
Congrefs ; that in due time he would 
afk that confent, and a& accordingly. 
This letter afks for the determination of 
Congrefs. It was moved by Mr. Rutlege 
io refer this letter to a fele& committee ; 
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Mr. Macon wifhed it to go to a com- 
mittee of the whole Houfe. After fome 
obfervations the latter motion was ne- 
gatived, and the former carried. 

It is faid that in confequence of aa 
account of the death of the Dey of 
Algiers, Mr. Smith, our Ambaffador, 
immediately proceeded to Gibraltar. 

From authentic information we learn 
that on the 30th of March the American 
flag was hoifled at the fort of Natchez ; 
that on the 23d of that month the Wal- 
nut Hills had been evacuted to our peo- 
ple ; and that Mr. Ellicott was expected 
at the Natchez on the 2d ult. 

Mr. George Cabot, has been nomi- 
nated by the Prefident of the United 
States, Secretary of the New Department 
of the Navy under the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We learn, that difpatches, down to 
the 6th of February inclufive, from our 
envoys at Paris, have been received by 
the Executive—purporting, that as they 
were 
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were ftill unacknowledged by the govern- 
ment of France, they had determined to 
apply for paffports to quit the country as 
foon as poffible. 


On the 25th ult. the New-York gaol 
was broken open, by the prifoners, prin- 
cipally debtors, twenty-four of whom 
efcaped from their confinement. ‘The 
circumftances we are informed are as 
follows: A few moments before noon, 
upwards of forty of the prifoners, came 
driving down ftairs in a body, armed 
with piftols, which had {pring bayonets 
affixed to them, and with clubs: They 
knocked down the turnkey, and affaulted 
the front inner door, the lock of which 
they abfolutely burft off: feeing perfons, 
however, collecting in the front of the 
prifon to oppofe them they flew to the 
rear_of the houle, and made their way 
thigh into the yard, firing at every 
one who oppofed them, and forced 
through a*crowd of officers and citizens 
who found it impoffible to ftem their im- 
petuofity: at length, however, by {kill 
and numbers, the officers and citizens, 
retook ten of them, not however, with- 
out receiving many wounds from the 
firing of their piftols: the others made 
a fuccefsful efcape. For their apprehen- 
fion the Sheréff has offered a reward of 
two hundred dollars; their names are, 
Michael Regan, William Kimberley, 
John F. Fitch, Andrew Chouncep, Wil- 
liam Jackfon, William Folke, Stephen 
Belknaap, Daniel Deglgwift, John Elg- 
ftrom, Jofhua Jadwin, Conrod Cooner- 
man, John H. Meffen, William Terry, 
John William, and Johannes Wickftroam. 
Many citizens acquired much credit by 
their exertions, at the rifk of their 
lives, in aiding the magiftrates in this 
moment of alarm. There are many evi- 
dences alfo, of the vigilance of the offi- 
cers; Mr. William W. Parker, deputy 
fheriff, took two of the prifoners 
himfelf, each armed with piftols; and 
we are told, that this is not the firft in- 
tance of his exertions in cafes of this 
kind. Mr. Peter Lolillard, tobacconitt, 
in Chatham ftreet, received a ball through 
his body, from one of the prifoners, 
after he had retaken him, and his ftate 
was conceived very dangerous. One 
Long, a carman, unfortunately received 
four wounds in his body and limbs, with 
buck-fhot, but they were not conceived 
dangerous. Three other citizens were 
flightly wounded. Watfon now in the 
dungeon, was badly wounded before he 
refigned. Mr. Hazard, the keeper be- 
haved with becoming firmne!’s ; and fince 
the return of thole mifguided objects of 
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legal punifhment, his tendernefs and Ine 
manity have excited even their thanks. 

A mott daring attempt was made by 
fome unknown villain or villains, to fet 
fire to the thop of George Buck, cedar 
cooper, in Second-ftreet juft above Vine- 
ftreet, fome time on the night of Friday, 
the 27th ult. A parcel of coals were con- 
veyed into the fhop, and covered with 
fhavings and cedar flaves; but for- 
tunately they did not take fire. Mr. 
Buck had a great deal of cedar wood in 
the fhop, and the houfe in Front-ftreet is 
a wooden one, occupied by a hatter. 
Fortunately the fhop of Mr. Buck had, on 
that evening, been cleared of fhavings. 

Agricultural.—We learn from New- 
Haven, that a ufeful machine has been 
lately inveated by Mr. Abel Buel, of that 
city for the purpofe of planting onions. 
It is reprefented as very fimple in its 
conftruéion, and as having been found, 
on experiment, very greatly to abridge 
labour ; fo much fo as to enable one man 
to perform in the fame ttme the labour 
of twenty: It moves upon wheels, and 
can be eafily drawn by one perfon: It 
opens the trenches, drops the feed, and 
covers them at one operation. A ma- 
chine which performs the fame thing in 
the planting of corn we are told has 
been invented in the ftate of Vermont; 
and that a gentleman who was in New- 
Haven a few days fince, is about coming 
to Philadelphia for a patent, for the 
invention. 

—— 
MARRIAGES. 

In this city, on laft Wednefday, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Mr. Owen Biddle, jun. 
to Mifs Elizabeth Rowan both of Phila- 
delphia. 

On laft Thurfday, Mr. Richard Hartf- 
horne of New-Jerfey to Mifs Catharine 
Haines of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Collin, Mr. Henry 
Meyers, to Mifs Mary Zellers, both of 
this city. 

On the 25th ult. by Jacdb Serwofs, 
Efq. Mr. John Gaft, to Mifs Catharine 
Genther 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Clarkfon, Mr. Anthony Ww. Robinfon, of 
this city, to Mifs Mary Ogle, of Dela- 
ware. 

—— 
DEATHS. 

In this city, on the 2d inftant, in the 
61it year of her age, Mrs. Phebe Palmer. 

At Baltimore, on the 26th ult. Mr. 
Jofeph Clark, architec. 

Lately, Vizir Haflan Bafhaw, Dey of 
Algiers. a0 
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